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Treaties Amended and Passed.—The general treaties 
of arbitration with Great Britain and France, after being 
amended in such a manner as to render them entirely 
useless, were ratified by the Senate on March 7 by a vote 
of 76 to 3. The ratification bore the appearance rather 
of a condemnation. The third clause of Article ITI, 
which provided for a joint high commission to determine 
whether or not a controversy was arbitrable under the 
terms of the treaty, was stricken out by a vote of 42 to 
40. Six Republicans, five of whom were insurgents, 
supported the ‘Democrats in passing the amendment. 
Another modification specifies that questions relating to 
the immigration of aliens into the United States and their 
admission into schools shall not be subject to arbitration. 
This amendment, which was carried by a vote of 40 
to 38, would prevent an arbitral tribunal from passing 
on the question relating to the admission of Japanese 
children to the public schools of California, thus covering 
the perplexing problem of three years ago. The most 
drastic action taken by the Senate was, perhaps, the adop- 
tion of an amendment excepting from possible arbitra- 
tion under the treaties the questions of the territorial in- 
tegrity of the several States, or of the United States, al- 
leged indebtedness of any of the States, the Monroe doc- 
trine, or any other purely governmental policy. Thus 
amended and ratified the treaties will probably be pigeon- 
holed by the Administration, as their further advocacy 
would appear ridiculous. 


Press Views on the Treaties.—‘“The treaties as 
amended represent a step backward rather than forward 
in the cause of universal peace,” is the belief of the 


World calls it a betrayal of a great cause. “It is not the 
President who has been betrayed. It is a great cause of 
civilization.” The Springfield Republican (Rep.) sees a 
dozen plotters in the Senate among Republicans them- 
selves against the Taft administration, who “have been 
inspired to take a strangle hold on the treaties by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, whose bitter opposition to his successor’s 
work in this direction has surprised and shocked many 
of his old-time admirers.” The New York Sun states 
that Senator Dixon, of Montana, Roosevelt’s political 
manager, hurriedly sent a telegram, as soon as the vote 
on the important joint high commission became known, 
“informing the Colonel that the Senate had absolutely 
sustained the Roosevelt view of the treaties.” The New 
York Herald treats the matter lightly, not considering it 
“a serious reverse to the cause of peace, because it is 
much doubted whether the treaties would have accom- 
plished what was claimed for them, but,” it adds, “it is 
a rather bad defeat for the Taft administration, being 
seized upon instantly as a victory by turbulent forces 
in the President’s own party.” 


Reply to Mr. Roosevelt.—President Taft, in an ad- 
dress on “The Judiciary and Progress,” delivered at 
Toledo March 8, replied to Colonel Roosevelt’s “Charter 
of Democracy.” Without mentioning the name of his 
predecessor in the White House, the President plainly 
referred to him when he called his proposals “crude, 
revolutionary, fitful and unstable.” Speaking of the 
duties of the judiciary he pointed out that judges, whether 
appointed or elected, are not representative of the major- 
ity in the sense in which the Executive or the legislative 
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members of the Government are representative. “The 
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emoment they assume their duties, they must enforce the 
It is a complete misunder- 


Haw as thev find it. 
sstanding of our form of government or any kind of 
“government that exalts justice and righteousness, to as- 
sume that judges are bound to follow the will of the 
majority of an electorate in respect of the issue for their 
decision.” Mr. Roosevelt's scheme for the recall of 
decisions says the President, “instead of being progress- 
awe, is reactionary; instead of being in the interest of all 
the people and of the stability of popular government, 1s 


sowing the seeds of confusion and tyranny.” 


Catholic Colonization Society.— The Catholic Colon- 
tization Society of the United States, which was chartered 
«as a corporation under the laws of the State of Illinois, 
tim july, 1911, has issued a statement to the Catholic 
public, defining the character, purpose and policy of the 
organization. While the aim of the Society will be to 
protect and promote the material or worldly interests of 
{atholic colonists, its principal object will be to sur- 
round them with the help and safeguards of Catholic 
faith and practice. [esides interesting itself in the im- 
mense mass of immigrants who every year come to our 
shores looking for work and a home in the new world, 
the Society will also invite the thousands of Catholic 
men and women crowded into our great commercial 
centres, often removed from the salutary influence of 
religion and crushed by cruel cares of daily sustenance 
and shelter, to establish themselves in a Catholic colony, 
where they will be in direct and living touch with church 
and priest and become the owners of lands that promise 
sufficient support and a profitable return to the man 
willing to work. Where diocesan or State colonization 
societies are formed, these may also become affiliated 
with the new Society, and thus profit by its larger ex- 
perience and greater influence. In this way the Society, 
ét is hoped, will become a great central bureau or agency, 
where the work of Catholic colonization all over the 
United States can be concentrated and systematized, so as 
do render it more successful and offer the colonist greater 
The actual work of the Society 
Director 


safety and security. 
will be carried on by the following officers: 


General, Most Rev. Archbishop Glennon, St. Louis; 
President, Rev. ]. De Vos, Chicago; Vice-President, 
- s 


Right Rev. Mgr. D. J]. McMahon, New York; Secretary, 
Wery Rev. E. Vattman, Wilmette, Ill.; Treasurer, Rev. 
4 Spetz, a 2 Chicago. The office of the Catholic 
Colonization Society is wm The Temple, Chicago, Il. 
Mexico. President Madero has issued a long mani 
festo in which he calls the nation to arms, to restore 
It is addressed to all social classes, to 
He ae 


ppeace by force. 
Wfiice holders, planters, mechanics, and peones. 
emimnds them that he is in office through their free suf- 
frages, and that he has not had either time or oppor- 
tunity to reduce his schemes of reform and betterment 
‘@o practice. He says nothing about the part he took in 








forcing the candidacy of Pino Suarez upon an unwilling 
people. Diaz was safe in the presidential chair until he 
insisted upon Corral for vice-president——Changes in 
the cabinet have made Jestis Flores Magén Minister of 
Government and Pino Suarez, Minister of Instruction 
and the Fine Arts. The former is a brother of the Social- 
ist leader, with whom, however, he has no political syin- 
pathy. The taking of Ciudad Juarez has had a depress- 
ing effect upon the country; for if it is to be retaken 
bayonets must do the work. Rifles and cannon would 
cause damage on the American side and the results 
might be disastrous. On the other hand, the rebels in 
Ciudad Juarez could use both. Another grievance is the 
free intercourse permitted by the United States Govern- 
ment between El Paso, Texas, and the Mexican town, 
even arms and ammunition being allowed to cross, pro- 
vided they are not “for the use of the revolutionists,” and 
naturally, they never are. If two or three other border 
towns similarly placed were to fall into the hands of the 
Vasquez Gomez party their Provisional President could 
live very much at his ease in a limited but impregnable dis- 
trict.——Foreign Minister Calero has formally denied 
that Mexico has any intention to grant a coaling station 
to Japan at Magdalena bay, Lower California. The ex- 
piry of the United States lease on the bay and the re- 
fusal of the Diaz government to renew it coincided with 
a fresh start by the Madero revolutionists and_ their 
ultimate triumph. People are recalling the Mclane- 
Ocampo treaty of 1859, when similar conditions existed 





in Mexico. 


Canada.— The motion in the Senate for the repeal of 
the Navy Dill failed. Only two senators voted for it. 
The opposition of the Nationalists to the omission of a 
clause protecting separate schools in the Bill for the an- 
nexing of part of Keewatin to Manitoba came to noth- 
ing. The Nationalist Ministers in the cabinet did not 
resign, and only five members out of the boasted twenty 
and more voted against the measure. Such being the 
case, one can hardly expect the Government to be zealous 
in protecting the rights of Keewatin, especially as, if it 
recognized them, it would have to enforce them also in 
that part of the territory which will be annexed to On- 
tario.—The legislature of British Columbia has been 
dissolved. Its term would have expired next year. 
Premier McBride goes to the polls on his policy of as- 
sisting railway building within the Province-——Senator 
Miller, of Nova Scotia, is dead. He was the last sur- 
vivor of the first Senate of the Dominion. Senator Mac- 
donald, of British Columbia, the last of the senators ap- 
pointed when that colony entered the Confederation in 
1871, is now the “Father of the Senate.” The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has renewed its efforts to get 
a subsidy for a line of fast steamers to Jamaica, calling 
at Boston. As the subsidy asked is $300,000 a year, of 
which Jamaica would pay half, the prospects of obtain- 
ing it are not very bright. 
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Great Britain.—In the by-election for the St. Rollox 
division of Glasgow the Unionists reduced the Liberal 
majority of 1,917 at the last general election, to 469, and 
in that for South Manchester they won the seat, chang- 
ing a Liberal majority of 2,452 in January, 1910, to a 
Unionist one of 599. In both cases the contest was 
against a Liberal returning to his constituents after ac- 
cepting office, and in Manchester it was the more difh- 
cult because the Unionist candidate was able to get home 
from abroad only a very few days before the poll.—— 
The first reports of the attitude of the Government in 
the coal strike came from the men’s leaders and were 
exaggerated. The minimum wage principle, to which the 
Premier adheres, is so conditional as to make it no more 
than a fair wage principle. The talked-of minimum 
wage Bill has not made its appearance, and it is doubt- 
ful whether there was ever any intention of bringing it 
forward.——The Female Suffragists have lost, through 
their violence, much of the sympathy they enjoyed. Par- 
ticipants in the late riots are being given hard labor sen- 
tences, to the delight of the spectators. Mr. J. M. 
Thompson, whose book on New Testament miracles 
caused so much scandal, is preaching on that theme 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster, under the patronage of 
Canon Henley Henson. The Bishop of Oxford, sup- 
posed to be a pillar of orthodoxy, has rejected the mira- 
cles of the Old Testament, though he maintains those of 
the New Testament. He maintains that all one is re- 
quired to believe concerning the Old Testament is that 
God spoke by the prophets. 





Rule Bill will not 


There is a rumor that 


Ireland.— The Home 
until after the Easter recess. 
Mr. Redmond, though at first willing to accept Home 
Rule without Customs and Excise, now insists on their 
inclusion, being encouraged thereto by the general agita- 
tion in Ireland for such control and by the favorable 
findings of the Government Committee of inquiry, but 
that the Cabinet as a whole is so far unwilling to grant 
it. Mr. Lough, M. P., and some other prominent 
Liberals have declared in Parliament, and in the press, 
that fiscal independence after the colonial model is the 
only way out of the difficulties that beset the question. 
Then there would be no reason for Irish representation 
in Westminster, and financial and other causes of fric- 
tion would be removed. Ireland would be thrown on 
her own resources and not obliged to have recourse to 
the Imperial Parliament for eleemosynary aids. Min- 
isters are reticent on the subject, except Mr. Birrell, 
who has denounced the Orange-Unionist campaign as 
“a carnival of distortion,” but has said nothing definite 
on finances. Several of the Bishops’ Pastorals make 
congratulatory references to the approach of Home 
Rule-——Mr. Lorcan Sherlock, when inaugurated amid 
general harmony as Lord Mayor of Dublin, proved by 
statistics that, contrary to statements made for Unionist 
purposes, the rates per head in Dublin are considerably 


come up 





less than in the principal English cities, being only $8, 
as compared with $13 in Manchester, and $57 in West- 
minster. He also showed that they had made liberal ex 
penditure on the housing of the poor. 


Spain.—Deputy Lerroux, the bell-wether of the 
various kinds of Radical members of the Cortes, de- 
livered an address to his motley following in Barcelona. 
tle declared his intention to support the present ministry, 
“which, though dead, ought not to fall.” He added that, 
rather than see Maura return to power, he was ready tm 
call upon his followers for a “demonstration in the 
streets,” that is, for a riot———King Alfonso has paid 
one of his customary visits to a French throat and nose 
specialist in Bordeaux. The physician's report is sax} te. 
have been favorable. The demands of 
France in the Morocco affair have brought the discus 

sion of a settlement to a standstill. The caricaturists 
represent France as wishing to have a protectorate over 
Morocco and over Spain in Morocco. 


excessive 





Portugal.—Basilio Tellez has undertaken to torm 2 
new cabinet. He is a more moderate, partisan thar. 
Vasconcellos, the retiring Premier, but he will be like 
his predecessor, a subject of the influential and perni- 
cious Carbonari. When strikes and demonstrations and 
uprisings were taking place in all parts of the country, 
“the representative of a great power,” which clearly 
means Great Britain, waited upon Vasconcellos and in 
timated that intervention was something possible if there= 
appeared no improvement in the state of affairs withim 
the next twenty-four hours. Vasconcellos at once made 
overtures to the moderate Republicans.——The cruiser 
Republica, which recently visited New York, was about, 
to go on the rocks in a storm, when some tugs. suc- 
ceeded in securing it by hawsers and towing it out of 
danger.——The death is announced of Eduardo Abrew, 
member of the Lower House of Congress. An out-and- 
out Republican and an earnest Catholic, he raised his 
voice to no purpose in favor of right and against in- 
justice, for the Radical majority were deaf to all reasom 


France.—The attitude of Spain in connection with the 
negotiations about Morocco is causing considerable 
anxiety in France, and a rupture between the two coum 


tries is said to be imminent. 
Italy.—An all-day battle near Derna was announced? 


30th sides lost heavily, but the Furks were 
Romar 


on March 5. 
driven back from their entrenchments.—— The 
papers reprint from the Koclnische Volksseitung a letter 
of Father Vido, the Superior General of the Regular 
Clerks of St. Camillus de Lellis, who is charged by the 
Holy Father to make a report on the question of reform 
ing the Calendar by fixing a permanent date for Easter 
The letter requests copies of learned articles in connee- 
tion with the question, and expresses the hope that Ger- 
many will take the initiative in the matter. The phrase 
is said to have produced a painful impression in Rome. 
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Count Pecci, nephew of Pope Leo, and at present 
Commandant of the Pope’s Palatine Guard, challenged 
Prince Alteri to a duel. In the name of the Papal Sec- 
retary, Mgr. Marzolini wrote forbidding him to fight. 
The Count at once withdrew the challenge. The differ- 
ence arose from the interference of Pecci at a game of 
chess, which the Prince was playing at the Chess Club. 
The Count was clearly in the wrong. On February 
26 there was a solemn inauguration of the Biblical In- 
stitute at Rome. Twenty-five cardinals were invited to 
take part in the ceremonies. The Institute proposes to 
edit a Biblical Review. 





Belgium.—The King has created five new Ministers 
of State, three of whom are Catholics and two Liberals. 
The nomination of the President of the House of Depu- 
ties, M. Cooreman, has been hailed with satisfaction by 
all parties, Socialist, Liberal and Catholic. The com- 
pensation of these functionaries is very meagre, not one 
of them, according to the Bien Public, touches 20,000 


frances a year. 


China.—In Peking comparative quiet has been re- 
Pao-Ting-Fu, a neighboring city is in a state 
of desolation. Everywhere buildings have been burned 
and shops looted and Tien-Tsin fared no better. Serious 
unrest continued at Canton and its neighborhood, where 
assassinations have been of frequent occurrence. In out- 
lying provinces, too, marauding soldiers have been ter- 
rorizing and plundering the people. Yuan Shi-Kai has 
sent a manifesto to the army to show that the presidency 
must include a dictatorship before order can be restored. 
The Nanking Republicans have finally consented to allow 
Yuan to take the oath of office at Peking and to make 
that city the center of government. Mr. Calhoun, the 
American Minister, has summoned from Manila to Tien- 
tsin the remaining batallion of the Fifteenth Infantry 
numbering about seven hundred men, to assist in pro- 
tecting foreigners, though Rev. A. T. Day, a Church 
of England missionary is about the only European re- 
ported killed during the late disturbances. Some 20,000 
Manchu troops now under arms in the northern Provinces 
are considered a serious menace to the existence of the 
Republic. Six foreign powers have engaged to loan Presi- 
dent Yuan $650,000 with which to pay his army and am- 
bassadors. The American Red Cross Society has for- 
warded $30,000 for the relief of the famine stricken 
districts of Central China, where floods and the revo- 
lution are reported to have reduced to utter starvation 
3,000,000 people who inhabit an area of 3,000 square 


stored. 





miles 


Germany.—Counter to the orders of their local leaders 
several thousand miners withdrew from their work at 
Bochum, in Westphalia. They were anarchists, who 
hoped by this step to precipitate a general strike. Their 
plans, however, miscarried and a severe reprimand was 
instantly administered by the national executive board 





for this violation of union discipline. They were ordered 
to return without delay to their works, and the majority 
quietly submitted to the ruling of the central union. The 
agitation, however, has now spread into the Silesian coal 
fields. A German Women’s Congress was recently held 
at Berlin, and was frequented by a vast concourse of peo- 
ple. On the closing day, March 3, a reception was given 
by the wife of the Imperial Chancellor, Bethmann von 
Hollweg. A Woman’s Home and Professional Exhibit 
was likewise conducted at the same time and enjoyed 
the distinction of being opened by the Empress in person. 
Its object was to illustrate woman’s activity in modern 
life and to encourage discussion of the manifold ques- 
tions connected with the woman’s problem of our day. 
——It is believed that an extra million marks will be 
requested for army and navy purposes. It is purposed 
to construct within the next six years three new battle- 
ships and two cruisers. The building of a reserve of 
five additional battleships is likewise to be hastened, in 
order to set afloat a new squadron, which is to consist of 
eight battleships, besides the lesser vessels that will be 
required——On April 20 the Catholic Volksverein 
opens its second social course for public officials. An 
invitation was extended to all officials of the Govern- 
ment, the bench, the bureaus of tariff and taxation, and 
those in the railway and postal employ, for all of whom the 
Centre proposes legal reforms.——By the final vote of 
the Reichstag the Radicals Kaempf and Dove have been 
confirmed in their positions as president and second vice- 
president. The Socialist first vice-president has been 
replaced by the National Liberal Dr. Paasche. The 
Centrist, Dr. Spahn, received 187 votes against 192 
for the presidency, from which he had resigned after 





the first elections. 


Austria-Hungary.—The agitation among the miners 
of almost the entire world has likewise penetrated into 
the northwestern mining districts of Bohemia, where the 
workers have demanded an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. in their wages. Since the owners are not likely to 
make this concession the outbreak of a strike is not deemed 
improbable. According to report Italian laborers are 
immigrating into Austria in great numbers. They are 
unable to earn a living at home because of the distress 
existing there. It is feared that in consequence a critical 
situation will develop in Austrian labor conditions. 
Politically, likewise, serious complications have arisen in 
the double monarchy. Certain military reforms demanded 
in favor of Hungary by the Hungarian President of the 
Ministry, Count Khuen, have been denied in order to 
preserve the interests of a united army. Count Khuen, 
unable to carry out his mission, tendered his resignation 
which the Emperor reluctantly accepted. The latter 
has constantly shown the most marked confidence in the 
Hungarian Minister, and was not inclined to dispense 
with his services at this critical juncture. The entire 








Hungarian cabinet resigned with its Premier. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Gaelic Prayer and Poetry * 


There have been many eloquent pleas of late, spoken 
and written, on the many grounds covered by national 
individuality, for the restoration of the Gaelic tongue, 
but to those who set some value on the spiritual influ- 
ence of a language which for centuries has been moulded 
by Faith and informed and colored by unparalleled re- 
ligious devotion, a little book of Gaelic prayers which 
has come to us from the Irish Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart will plead more powerfully through its silent 
pages than all the orators. Beautifully wrought in Irish 
workmanship within and without, it bears the precious 
burden of 103 time-hallowed prayers, gathered from all 
parts of Gaelic Ireland. Metrical in form, with a few 
exceptions, and poetical in substance, some of them go 
back to the days of Patrick, and all were formed before 
English thought and tongue had made their way into 
Ireland. They are miniatures of the Irish mind and 
heart while yet untouched by any outside influences ex- 
cept those that emanated from Rome. 

They illustrate, in the first place, how the ancient Gael 
wove a poet’s prayer around every action and had ap- 
propriate, musical words to say with God and His 
Mother and His saints and angels in every necessity 
and for each hour of the day and of the night. Their 
beauty of language as of thought would alone inspire 
the hope that their Gaelic medium may survive, for no 
other can convey it. English can render them but halt- 
ingly, and its atmosphere is uncongenial to their spirit. 
The Gaelic salutations, “God be with you,” “God save 
you,” “God bless the work,” “God save all here,” “God 
and Mary be with you,” with the answer, ‘and Patrick” 
—or Brigid or Columcille—are still said to some extent 
in the English-speaking districts where the Gaelic tradi- 
tion survives, but where Gaelic has long died out, ‘“‘mor- 
row,” “how goes it?’ and weather salutations are sub- 
stituted. 

Matthew Arnold was struck with “the unsurpassable 
intensity, elevation and effect’? produced by what he 
deemed the most striking quality of Irish poetry, “the 
Celtic gift of style’; and in illustrating the contrast be- 
tween Gaelic richness and Teuton and Saxon poverty by 
the epitaph of Aengus the Culdee, he unwittingly directs 
attention to the higher beauty that spiritualized the lin- 
guistic elegance of the Gael. Aengus had gathered into 
a poem, about 800 A. D., from what he called “the count- 
less hosts of the illuminated books of Erin,” a festology 

of the Irish saints which had a stanza on one or more 
for every day of the year, and when he also died, an- 
other poet wrote lines for his tomb. “A Greek epitaph,” 
says Arnold, “could not show a finer perception of what 


*Paidreaca na n’Doine (Prayers of the People). Compiled by 
‘Charlotte Dease. Dublin: Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


constitutes propriety and felicity of style in composi- 
tions of this nature.”” It has other felicities which the 
Greek could not compass, yet of a dozen “Early Irish 
Religious Poems” happily translated by A. P. Graves in 
the January Dublin Review, there are several of even 
higher poetic worth. Mr. Graves’ version is literal : 


ON AENGUS THE CULDEE 


Delightful here at Disert Bethel, 
By cold, pure Nore at peace to rest, 
Where noisy raids have never sullied 
The beechen forest’s virgin vest. 


For here the Angel Host would visit 
Of yore with Aengus, Oivlen’s son, 

As in his cross-ringed cell he lauded 
The One in Three, the Three in One. 


To death he passed upon a Friday, 
The day they slew our Blessed Lord. 
Here stands his tomb; unto the Assembly 
Of Holy Heaven his soul has soared. 


"Twas in Cloneagh he had his rearing, 
’Tis in Cloneagh he now lies dead, 

*Twas in Cloneagh of many crosses 
That first his psalms he read. 


Had Arnold the more extensive acquaintance with 
Celtic compositions that is now attainable by English- 
speaking scholars, his enthusiasm should have been con- 
siderably heightened. “Irish religious poetry,” says 
Kuno Meyer, the German Celticist, who has brought 
much of it to light and translated it into excellent Eng- 
lish, “ranges from single quatrains to lengthy composi- 
tions dealing with all the varied aspects of religious life. 
Many of them give us a fascinating insight into the pe- 
culiar character of the early Irish Church, which differed 
in so many ways from the Christian world. We see the 
hermit in his lonely cell, the monk at his devotions or at 
his work of copying in the scriptorium or under the open 
sky; or we hear the ascetic who, alone or with twelve 
chosen companions, has left one of the great monasteries 
in order to live in greater solitude among the woods or 
mountains, or on a lonely island.” 

The prayer-poems in the collection before us are 
chiefly those that sprang from the hearts of the people, 
and are concerned with their daily occupations, religious 
and secular, rather than with those of monk or ascetic. 
There are prayers*in rhyme and haunting rhythm for 
every time and duty—for waking, and rising and when 
risen; before and after eating or drinking or speaking, 
entering or leaving a house, going or returning; prayers 
to the Divine Persons, to Our Lady and the Saints and 
angels; prayers for sailors, shepherds, fishermen, and 
for almost every avocation and occasion. The house- 
wife chants a prayer while making bread or a bed or 
putting a child to sleep, or covering the glowing coals, 
and should one wake in the night he calls on “the mer- 





ciful Lord” in verse to deliver him from the darkness 
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and shadow of death into “Thy glorious light. Oh, 
brighten my darkness, Thou Splendor of Eternal Light, 
hou Day that knows no evening.” While kindling the 


morning fire he sings: 


This fire am I kindling 

As Christ doth chastity kindle. 

May Mary reign o'er this house 

And Brigid dwell in its centre. 

\nd eight angels of might in the Citv of Grace 
l’rotect and deliver its people! 


rhere is a prayer for the first sight of the sun, and 
the last, and for every day of the week. For Friday 
night the appeal runs: “O King of Friday, Who didst 
stretch Thine arms on the Cross, suffering thousands 
and hundreds of wounds, let us lie down under the pro- 
tection of Thy shield to-night, and over us spread the 
fruit of the Tree on which Thy Body was crucified!” 
lhere are verses not only for the great periods of the 
\Mass—and the prayers at the Consecration are the heart 
and pulse of poetic ecstasy—but for the first sight of 
the church and when passing it, entering it and leaving 
it. When the Gael had finished all his prayers within and 
found himself outside, he turned round to the church 
before starting homeward and cried: 


A blessing be with you, O house of God! 
And the blessing of God be about us, 

And the Grace of God never leave us 

Till again to His House we are comirg! 


Besides the natural outpouring of poetic endearment 
found in the Irish Litanies of Our Lady, these prayers 
have many arresting characteristics that distinguish them 
from other books of devotion. Such phrases abound as 
“Blessed Jesus, nurse of the fair white lamb, make shel- 
ter for my soul.” and one poet asks “Mirthful Mary, 
Virgin glorious,” to grant him three things: A sight of 
her dwelling, the light of brightness; a sight of the 
Trinity holy; and the grace of patience in the face of 
wrong. The invocation to St. Patrick is in similar vein, 
but ends with an affectionate appeal of personal mo- 
tive: 

© Patrick in Paradise dwe:ling, with God's 
Immaculate Son, Who gives health with His 
grace to the needy. To thy presence | 
come in my helpless, vigorless weakness : 
give me, too, a dwelling in Paradise, where 
I can look upon thee. . 


The book opens, fittingly, with the glorious “Breast- 
plate of Patrick,” the hymn chanted by the Saint on his 
way to the royal court at Tara. He invokes the Holy 
Trinity, the angels and saints, the prophets’ teachings, 
the Apostles’ preaching and “the virginity blest of God's 
Dedicate Daughters”; and he begs Christ to be within 
and without him, and in the hearts of all who see him 
or hear him, or ever take thought of him, “so that 


mighty fruition may follow mission.” Within a 
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generation of his death a poem was written by one ot 
“Christ's dedicate daughters,” St. Ita, which proves that 
Christ, according to Patrick’s prayer, had come into the 
heart of Erin. It is a prayer to the Christ Child, Who 
is lovingly addressed “‘losacan,” “little Jesus”; and its 
elaborate metrical construction and intrinsic beauty jus- 
tify the adaptation of Dr. Sigerson’s judgment on the 
Brehon Laws: “Such (poems) could not emanate from 
any race whose brains had not been subject to the quick- 
ening influence of education for many generations.” It 
is given as arranged by Dr. Henebry, and Mr. Graves 
version, while literal, reproduces much of the intricate 
rhymes and alliterative assonances of the original: 


JESUKIN 
St. Ita (b. 480—d. 570) 


Jesukin 

Lives my little cell within: 

What were wealth of cleric high— 
All is lie but Jesukin, 


Nursling nurtured, as ‘tis right— 
Harbors here no servile spright— 
Jesu of the skies, who art 

Next my heart thro’ every night! 


Jesukin, my good for aye, 
Calling and will not have nay, 
King of all things ever true, 
He shall rue who will away. 


Jesu, more than angels’ aid, 
Fosterling not formed to fade, 
Nursed by me in desert wild, 
Jesu, Child of Judah’s maid. 


Sons of kings and king!y kin 
To my land may enter in; 
Guest of none I hope to be 
Save of Thee, my Jesukin! 


Unto Heaven's High King confest, 
Sing a chorus, maidens blest! 

He is o'er us, though, within, 
Jesukin is on my breast! 


The Irish habit of praying to local patrons is illus- 
trated in the verses to St. Declan of Waterford, a con 
temporary of St. Patrick: 


May God greet thee, holy Declan! 
|, too, greet thee, and entreat thee: 
‘Tis to thee I come complaining 
In the paining that doth grieve me; 
Of thy charity relieve me, 

From God's Bosom solace give me! 


jut they also remembered the country as a whole, as- 
sociating it after Patrick’s heart with the religion he 
brought them: “From the foe of my country and the 
foe of my Faith, from the foe of my family and friends. 
he Thou, O Lord, my protection with the sign of Thy 
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Holy Cross.” The prayer to the patriot exile saint of 
lona has also a patriotic bearing, and will be echoed by 
some without, as it should be by all within, the borders 
of Erin: “O Columcille, pray for us that we may have 
the grace of God and a holy death in /reland.” 

To those who compiled and published these “Prayers 
of the People to the glory of God and the Honor of 
Erin,” and to those who recite them, we offer the salu- 
tation Dia’s Muire duit agus Padraig! 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


The National Civic Federation 


The annual convention of the National Civic Federa- 
tion took place recently at Washington, with His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons presiding on the opening day. 
Its object was to bring together the great employers of 
our country, the leaders of organized labor, Government 
officials and all who have the power to influence the 
popular opinion. The special topic under consideration 
was the relation of employers, whether public or pri- 
vate, to their employees. 

It is now somewhat over a decade of years ago that 
this organization was founded. The plan outlined in its 
original prospectus gave little indication of the specific 
purpose it was to answer as a recognized intermediary 
between Capital and Labor. Of the fifteen topics to 
which it proposed to direct its attention only one was 
concerned with the industrial problem. Subjects such 
as finance, municipal government, commerce, taxation, 
education, matters of military and naval interest, as well 
as the Indian and negro question and our foreign rela- 
tions, were then proposed for special investigation. 
From its beginning the organization pledged itself to 
remain throughout most absolutely non-partisan. 

In 1901 the first annual meeting of the Industrial 
Department was called, with Grover Cleveland, Bishop 
Potter, Charles Schwab, Samuel Gompers and John 
Mitchell among the members of its executive commit- 
tee. It was a period in which the minds of men were 
tilled with the popular excitement of the great strikes 
which had recently swept the country. A discussion, 
therefore, of so pertinent a topic by men of acknowl- 
edged authority aroused no inconsiderable attention, and 
at once gave to the Federation a special industrial sig- 
nificance. This it has ever since held in the popular 
mind, although it has in no wise relinquished its other 
fields of civic usefulness. Its agitation for the pure 
food and drug law, the reform in methods of taxation. 
the regulation of trust companies, loan associations and 
savings banks, and especially its plea for uniformity in 
legislation, indicate somewhat the breadth of its opera- 
tions in the past. 

The working plan of the Civic Federation is well de- 
vised and gives to every subject under consideration a 
most thorough scrutiny. Committees of men prominent 
in national life are appointed for the investigation and 





discussion of any given topic; public platforms are pro- 
vided, where the champions of opposing interests can 
enter into friendly debate, and the leaders of popular 
opinion are brought together from Church and State, and 
from banking house and workshop, and from every pro- 
fession, freely to interchange their views. Not merely 
is an open forum offered them, but the opportunity is 
likewise afforded of engaging in more intimate conver- 
sation at table and banquet, and so to foster an amicable 
spirit of conciliation and to prepare for a better under- 
standing of those vital issues upon whose solution the 
welfare of the nation as well as of individuals must de- 
pend. 

There are two principles which we may consider as 
fundamental in the work of the Federation. The first 
of these is the negation of any essential opposition be- 
tween Capital and Labor. The second is the clear enun- 
ciation of the right possessed by the latter to enter into 
combination by means of labor unions for the protection 
of its own interests. 

These two principles are equally fundamental in the 
Labor Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. ‘The great mis- 
take,” he emphatically states, “is to take up with the 
notion that class is naturally hostile to class, and that 
the wealthy and the workingmen are intended by nature 
to live in mutual conflict.” And dealing with the second 
proposition, he desires not merely its theoretical accept- 
ance, but its universal application. “It is gratifying to 
know that there are actually in existence not a few As- 
sociations of this nature, consisting either of workmen 
alone or of workmen and employers together ; but it were 
greatly to be desired that they should become more 
numerous and more efficient.” It is, of course, a sys- 
tem of trades union with underlying religious principles 
that he has in mind. ‘What advantage,” he says, “can 
it be for a workingman to obtain by means of a Society 
all that he requires and to endanger his soul for lack of 
spiritual food ?” 

The first of the principles here described has brought 
upon the Civic Federation the odium of the entire So- 
cialist movement. It would be difficult, Socialists tell 
us, to find two movements so diametrically opposed as 
the National Civic Federation and the Socialist Party, in 
as far as the latter must find the very reason for its ex- 
istence in the theory of an inherent and irreconcilable 
struggle between Capital and Labor. Mr. Hillquit thus 
voices the unanimous opinion of his own party in a let- 
ter to Mr. Easley, Chairman of the Executive Council 
of the National Civic Federation and editor of its Re- 
view : 

“The game played by the 
shrewdest yet devised by the employers of any country. 

To the organized labor movement the policy of 
the Civic Federation is the most subtle and insidious 
poison. It robs it of its independence, virility and mili- 
tant enthusiasm; it hypnotizes or corrupts its leaders, 
weakens its ranks, and demoralizes its fights. The So- 


Civic Federation is the 
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cialist Party is employing all efforts at its command to 
save American labor from the malign influence of the 
National Civic Federation, hence there is so little love 
between the two organizations.” 

But Socialism is not the only foe of the Federation. 
Marching against it from an entirely opposite quarter 
comes the National Association of Manufacturers, with 
an army three thousand strong and a great retinue of 
anti-union sympathizers. It is the second principle of 
the Federation, as applied in its endorsement of Ameri- 
can trade unions, which these impugn, on grounds which 
we can best understand from their own words. We 
quote the statement of President Kirby as it was made 
in the meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association, and 
met with the approval of the assembly, which again 
unanimously reelected him: 

“My opposition to it [the National Civic Federation} 
has been relentless, and will be relentless, because of its 
close alignment with the dominating influences of labor 
unionism. The American Federation of Labor is 
engaged in an open warfare against Jesus Christ and 
His cause. Analyze it as you may, you can make noth- 
ing else out of it, and those who profess Christ, yet hob- 
nob with the leaders of that wicked conspiracy and give 
them encouragement by eating and drinking and smok- 
ing and holding social relations with them, cannot segre- 
gate themselves from the responsibility that attaches to 
such affiliation.” (Socialism and the National Civic Fed- 
eration, p. 3.) 

It will be noticed that while Socialism denounces the 
Civic Federation for its supposed hostility to organized 
labor, anti-unionism as roundly censures it for crimin- 
ally abetting this same cause. The Socialist press fails 
to find in its vocabulary words strong enough to express 
its detestation of the Civic Federation for corrupting 
the labor leaders, who are “dined, wined and captured” 
by Rockefeller, Morgan and Carnegie; while the organs 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Citizens’ Industrial Alliance as loudly and sweepingly 
proclaim it to be only a catspaw for Gompers and his 
friends, an annex of the American Federation of Labor. 
Debs, Haywood and Hillquit hate it for not being what 
Kirby, Post, Van Cleave and Parry say it is, and there- 
fore both parties are determined relentlessly to oppose it. 

It is evident that no one can enter into the industrial 
struggle of our day without making enemies of one 
party or other, and most probably of many parties at 
once. This, of course, is no excuse for those who 
through fear would hide their Master’s talent. The 
sophism of Socialism consists, as the Holy Father shows, 
in taking an accidental abuse of our times for an inher- 
ent evil. The position of those in the other extreme is 
based upon the undoubted excesses into which union 
members, and perhaps entire unions, have at times fallen, 
without sufficiently recognizing the justice of the cause 
itself for which union labor stands. It is only stating 
a truism to say that neither labor organizations nor em- 








ployers’ associations are ideal. The object of an inter- 
mediary like the National Civic Federation is precisely 
to eliminate, as far as possible, the harmful elements of 
both by bringing employers and employed together in 
friendly intercourse and upon fair and equal terms of 
debate. So their mutual interests may gradually become 
more clearly defined and the way be paved for peaceful 
conciliation, arbitration and trade agreements in place 
of those violent industrial convulsions of our age, the 
lockout and the labor strike. 

To secure permanence for this happy consummation, 
devoutly desired by all except the Socialists, religion is 
clearly indispensable. All solutions of these vexed prob- 
lems based upon any other foundation are built upon the 
sand, and only await the rains and the storms and the 
washing of the waves to collapse without a warning. 
It is here, therefore, that the great mission of the Cath- 
olic Church in the social issues of our day must make 
itself preeminently felt. The silent influence she is ex- 
ercising even now is far greater than we ourselves can 
understand. The good will of an organization like the 
National Civic Federation itself is a result of that Chris- 
tianity, inherited from the Mother Church, and never 
entirely lost in its blessed influence upon the world. 

JoserpH HvssLEIN, s.J. 


Catholic Social Work in Spain 
II, 


A Catholic social work which has done incalculable 
good by its many publications is the Spanish Volks- 
verein. It is known in Spain as La Accion Social Popu- 
lar. In the few years that it has been in existence it has 
sent out from its office in Barcelona more than 2,600,000 
publications, and has given a convincing proof of its 
activity by its edition of a million copies of the pastoral 
“Dios y Cesar” (God and Cesar), written by the Bishop 
of Vich against the Government’s hostile action towards 
the Church. The well-known social writer, Father Ga- 
briel Palau, S.J., is its director. The Spanish Volks- 
verein has had no easy path to travel. From its intro- 
duction into Spain it met keen opposition from those 
who believed its modified form little suited for social 
work among Spain’s politically disunited Catholics or 
who claimed to see in it an attempt to dictate the how 
and why of social methods to those long engaged in the 
Spanish social movement. ''ndoubtedly the work of 
the Spanish Volksverein has been misunderstood by 
many. The recently published statistics of the work 
actually being done and the praise that this work has 
received from Rome show that La Accién Social Popu- 
lar is destined to take a prominent part in the social 
movement in Spain. Its periodical publications are Re- 
vista Social (fortnightly), Ecos Sociales (monthly), 
Archivo Social (fortnightly), El Social (weekly), and 
La Gerencia (at irregular intervals ). 
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Much time and labor have been spent in Spain in 
forming workingmen circles and syndicates. The re- 
sults achieved, considering the work as a whole, have 
not been entirely satisfactory. While there exist to-day 
many well-organized and strong Catholic workingmen 
circles, yet Spanish social leaders complain that much 
energy and money have been wasted by zealous though 
inexperienced social workers in forming workingmen 
cireles which possessed no internal strength, and which 
have either dwindled away or have become in reality 
but little different from the charity conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul. A misconception of a Catholic work- 
ingmen circle explains most of these failures. Since 
the introduction of the social week in Spain a marked 
improvement is noted in this line of social work; the 
excellent and practical social courses having shown the 
defects in many existing workingmen unions. The rules 
and instructions drawn up for workingmen syndicates by 
Father Vicent, by the editors of La Paz Social in their 
Vademecum del Propagandista, and by the directors of 
la Accién Social Popular in various publications for 
their professional associations, have been of great help 
in the formation of new circles and syndicates, and in 
strengthening those which were weak and _ ineffective. 
Spain needs strong Catholic workingmen syndicates. In 
her great cities, such as Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
etc., Socialism of a most violent and atheistical character 
is rapidly permeating the working classes, and has gained 
control of existing labor federations. If Catholic social 
work is to be effective among these working classes it 
must have solid organization, be able to compete with the 
socialist organizations, and have power to protect the 
interests of its workingman. Hence we find Spanish 
Catholic social workers establishing in connection with 
the Catholic syndicates, the cooperative store, the savings 
bank, insurance, etc.; all with the one purpose of making 
the Catholic toiler feel that the syndicate is an associa- 
tion of honest workingmen seeking their spiritual and 
material interests. The Catholic workingmen centre 
established in Madrid by Father Manuel Abréu, S.J., is 
a model of its kind. The work is carried on in connec- 
tion with the Catholic Institute of Arts and Industries. 
Undoubtedly it is one of the most practical workingmen 
circles in Spain, and one which commends itself to the 
Catholic student for its manifest spiritual and material 
fruits. It is known as El Centro Popular de la In- 
maculada. It has 1,374 members, and publishes a monthly 
review, El Obrero y la Iglesia. 

Though Catholic workingmen circles and syndicates 
are now numbered by hundreds, yet one must confess 
that in the larger cities they do not as yet possess the 
internal strength to compete always with success against 
the older federations now absolutely controlled by social- 
ist minorities. The conquest of the laboring classes in 
the cities is difficult. It is this very difficulty that has 
directed the main force of the Catholic social movement 
to the fields to gather the honest, uncorrupted toilers of 





the soil into strong agrarian syndicates. The weak point 
in the formation of many Catholic workingmen circles in 
Spain has been the obtrusive zeal of wealthy patrons, 
who by their very generosity have killed all initiative on 
the part of the workingmen and made them feel that the 
circle was not theirs, and consequently that nothing was 
expected of them in promoting its interests. 

The Catholic social movement among the working 
classes of the great cities has received valuable aid from 
the Institute of Lady Catechists. This Institute is a re- 
ligious congregation founded in 1892 by Dofia Dolores 
Rodriguez Sopejia, and has its mother house in Toledo. 
In Spanish it is called Instituto de Damas Catequistas or 
Apostolado del Corazon de Jestis y San Ignacio de Loy- 
ola. Its members are trained for work among the work- 
ing classes of the larger cities; among those who seldom 
see a priest and who have been taught by socialist lead- 
ers to look upon the Church as an enemy of working- 
men’s rights. Exteriorly in their work they are as ladies 
of everyday life who might enter the factory or the 
humble home to help and advise the workingmen in 
their difficulties. By tact and by a sweet charity and 
sympathy which have their source in their religious 
formation, they win the hearts of the working classes, 
solve their difficulties against religion, teach them to 
establish a cooperative store and savings bank, steal away 
the little ones to catechism, and, when all is well pre- 
pared, bring in a zealous priest to finish the work by 
revalidating marriages, baptizing the children and form- 
ing the men into a Catholic workingmen circle. Their 
success in Barcelona, Madrid and other cities has been 
extraordinary. In many districts where a few years since 
a priest could hardly pass without meeting the grossest 
insults, he is now met by the little ones, who race to be 
the first to kiss his hand and beg “una estampita” or holy 
picture. In August, 1905, this congregation received a 
special approbation and blessing from Pius X. 

The patronages for young workingmen have not 
reached in Spain the numbers and importance of those of 
France. It is only in the past two or three years that 
this work has been taken up seriously as an important 
factor in the Catholic social movement. Some few 
patronages, it is true, have existed in Spain for many 
years, yet outside of some few cities this class of work 
was but little known. To-day patronages are being 
established in all the leading cities and towns of the 
peninsula. Those familiar with Max Turmann’s “Les 
Patronages” will understand what excellent results may 
be had from a well-organized, well-directed patronage. 
The social worker should find in the patronage the 
nucleus for many a future workingmen’s syndicate. Un- 
doubtedly the best organized patronage for young work- 
ingmen in Spain is that of Valencia. It was founded in 
1883 by a master carpenter, Gregorio Gea, and to-day 
numbers about 1,300 young workingmen. Its sodalities 
of the Holy Angels and of St. Aloysius, its Sunday Mass 
and General Communion days, together with weekly 
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catechism classes, amply provide for spiritual needs; 
while a park of 15,000 square meters, with football field, 
handball courts, etc., offer the necessary recreation for 
lively spirits cooped up for six days a week in factories 
and warehouses. Besides supporting a day school, the 
Valencia Patronage has three night schools, with classes 
of drawing, modeling, singing, etc.; also a well-selected 
library. In the time of sickness its members are helped 
both materially and spiritually, and are provided with 
efficient medical treatment and medicines. Its director 
for many years has been Father Narciso Basté, S.J. 
For his work in drawing the attention of Catholic social 
leaders to the necessity of establishing well-organized 
patronages in Spain Canon Julia y Vilaplana of the 
Cathedral of Segorbe deserves great credit. 

There is one phase of social work in Spain which has 
deeply impressed the writer, and it is this: the generous 
sacrifices which the younger Spanish clergy, especially 
in rural districts, are making in order to better not only 
the spiritual but the material interests of the working 
classes stand out in striking contrasts to the utter indif- 
ference of Spanish politicians who have been blind to 
the needs of their country. These generous sacrifices on 
the part of the rural clergy become more laudable when 
we reflect that their daily life is one of extreme priva- 
tion. The miserable pittance allowed them by the Gov- 
ernment in restitution for the confiscated revenues of 
the Church must suffice not only for their own needs but 
must help the poor of their flock. Year by year their 
life has become one of greater hardship by reason of 
the increased cost of living and the withdrawal of no 
small part of their already insignificant salary as a Gov- 
ernment tax. Yet, in spite of privation and of even 
actual poverty, the rural members of the various Span- 
ish ecclesiastical associations are working day by day 
with greater interest to advance any social work which 
will help to the material betterment of their people. This 
interest in social work, besides winning for the priest 
the sympathy and affection of his flock, has taught a 
special lesson: the priests’ field of labor is not confined 
to the sacristy and the church. The courses in Catholic 
Sociology established in Spanish ecclesiastical seminaries 


are producing excellent fruit. 
CHARLES |]. MULLALY, S.J. 


Child Slavery 


From time to time articles on the so-called White 
Slave Traffic have appeared in the pages of AMERICA, 
in which the extent of the evil and the measures, national 
and international, to combat it were discussed at some 
length. Reference was also made to the International 
Conference of Paris (1902), at which representatives of 
most of the governments of the world were present, and 
the question of uniform international legislation against 
the White Slave Traffic was discussed. Though the law 
suggested at the time did not advance beyond the stage 


| culation and the most careful study. 








of a rough draft, it was not without material in- 
fluence on the penal legislation of a number of States. 
At the Fourth International Congress for the Preven- 
tion of the White Slave Traffic, held in Madrid from 
October 25 to 30, 1910, the necessity of an international 
agreement was again insisted upon, and this time, it ap- 
pears, successfully. The committee charged with the 
drafting of the agreement brought their labors to a close 
some months ago, and it is confidently expected that the 
various legislative bodies of Europe and America will 
ratify it in the course of the current year. A Bill to this 
effect has already received the sanction of the German 


.Governments, and will be submitted to the Reichstag 


during the present session. \ 


Meanwhile the various organizations for the protec- 
tion of emigrant girls are continuing their noble, un- 
selfish efforts in every part of the civilized world. Early 
in February Mgr. Miuller-Simonis, of Strasburg, who is 
one of the most indefatigable of charity workers, set 
out for Egypt in order to found branch societies of the 
Catholic International Girls’ Protective Association in 
Alexandria and Cairo. He has undertaken this arduous 
mission at the express wish of the Holy Father and the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda. The number of 
Italian and Austrian girls who annually emigrate to the 
banks of the Nile in search of lucrative employment is 
constantly on the increase, and a number of facts re- 
cently brought to the notice of the public show that their 
fortunes are often anything but enviable, both from a 
temporal and a spiritual point of view. As Mgr. Miiller- 
Simonis is an excellent organizer with a wealth of ex- 
perience to fall back upon, there is no doubt of his 
bringing the mission entrusted to him to a successful 
issue. 

The Austrian League for the Prevention of the White 
Slave Traffic, judging from the last Annual Report is- 
sued some months ago, is as active as any of its sister 
organizations. During the year 1910 the League rescued 
768 girls from careers of vice; 72 of these were under 
sixteen ; 118 under eighteen; 179 under twenty, and 322 
under twenty-four years of age. 

At the Eighth Annual Convention of the League, which 
was held in October last at Vienna, Miss Henrietta 
Arendt, until quite recently assistant commissioner of 
police in Stuttgart, delivered an address on “Child 
Slavery in Europe” that is deserving of the widest cir- 
Horror-inspiring 
as many of her statements are, it is impossible to doubt 
them, the personal experience of the speaker and statis- 
tics of unquestionable reliability vouching for their ex- 
actness. 

According to Miss Arendt we must distinguish four 
kinds of child traffic: 1. What is commonly known as 
“angel-making”; 2. The selling or giving away of 
children; 3. The selling of children to professional white 
slave traders; 4. The selling or hiring out of children 
to professional beggars, thieves, etc. 
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“Angel-making” is a euphemism for child-murder. 
The daily press furnishes ample evidence that this 
abomination is by no means confined to China. The in- 
nocents thus mercilessly slaughtered are for the most 
part, though not exclusively, of illegitimate birth. Miss 
Arendt instances a number of cases in which parents had 
insured their children or foster-children and then sent 
them to “join the angels’’ without delay. 

The number of professional angel-makers is not so 
small as one might believe, considering the nature of the 
trade. Every large city harbors a number of them. 
For a comparatively small compensation they agree to 
board and clothe the children confided to their care. 
These little unfortunates are, as a rule, put to sleep with 
poppy-blossom tea and alcohol, receive unwholesome and 
insufficient nourishment, and before long die “a natural 
death.” In the doctor’s certificate the cause of death is 
usually set down as “enterorrhcea,” and the murderesses 
can continue to ply their trade with impunity, unless 
some accident or other leads to the discovery of their 
crime. 

Heartrending as is the lot of the child that falls into 
the clutches of the angel-maker, it is infinitely better 
than that of the child sold or given away without more 
ado to anyone making application for it in person, or by 
a skillfully worded advertisement in the newspapers. It 
is impossible to say how many children are disposed of 
in this way by unnatural parents or relatives, but so 
many cases have come to light in recent years that Miss 
Arendt feels justified in speaking of a thriving traffic 
in children. In the case of illegitimate children, if the 
mother is poor the child is taken off her hands for a 
slight compensation, or none at all; if the mother is 
well-to-do, or belongs to the higher classes of society, 
she has not only to pay dear to get rid of her offspring, 
but she must be prepared to expend periodical sums as 
hush-money. 

What becomes of these children no one knows, but 
that many of them are bought and sold for immoral 
purposes is certain. A number of cases have come 
within Miss Arendt’s personal experience; of which the 
following is the most characteristic: “In an advertise- 
ment in a Stuttgart paper,” she said, “a married couple 
declared its willingness to adopt a pretty girl, age im- 
material, without compensation. This advertisement 
appeared repeatedly, and at last aroused my suspicions. 
The would-be foster-parents lived in one of the large 
cities of southern Germany. I wrote to them, telling 
them that I had several children to dispose of and asking 
for further particulars. In reply I received a large 
printed formulary bearing the heading: ‘First Burial 
Institute Pieta.’ Then followed a number of questions. 
The foster-father wanted to know the exact color of the 
hair and the eyes, height, age, etc., and reiterated his 
readiness to adopt any number of little girls free of 
charge, provided they were good-looking. I sent the 





document to the head office of police of the city in ques- | 


tion, with the request for information about this bene 
factor of humanity. The chief of police informed me 
that the manager of the ‘Burial Institute Pieta’ had just 
finished a term of penal servitude for panderage, having 
been found guilty of selling children to houses of ill- 
fame.” 

Why such a monster of iniquity is permitted to rove 
at large is one of the many mysteries of modern criminal 
justice: he deserves perpetual imprisonment, seasoned 
with hard labor, as well as any bomb-thrower. 

The fourth class of child traffickers—that of profes- 
sional beggars and thieves—is perhaps the most num- 
erous. Police reports show that the bartering of children 
for purposes of mendicity has become an international! 
commercial speculation. German children are traded to 
England, French children to Russia, Russian, french and 
English children to Germany. ‘Hundreds of such 
beggar-children,” says a writer in Jugendfiirsorge, a 
magazine devoted to children’s protection work, “wander 
about the streets of London, ragged, emaciated, dirty. 
Even in the most fashionable quarters you meet with 
these poor little unfortunates; they take their stand at 
the street corners, on the side-walks, in door-ways, their 
heads sunk on their breasts, all but lifeless. The ‘im- 
pressario’ has rented a room somewhere on the out- 
skirts of the city in order to escape the scrutiny of the 
eye of the law, and lives handsomely and unmolested on 
the alms collected by his little beggar-slaves. Some of 
these vampires mutilate their victims in a most cruel 
manner in order to increase their chances of profit. 
Beggar-boys with broken arms or legs are no rarity, 
and the rapacity of their taskmasters has robbed others 
of the light of their eyes. ag 

The Department of Haute Garonne, in the south of 
France, it seems, is a centre for the “manufacture of 
cripples and monsters.” The process is described as 
follows: “The inhuman wretches engaged in the busi- 
ness take a child under ten years of age, bend its legs 
and press them against the muscles by means of slings, 
gently at first, in order to prevent mortification from 
setting in. The little limbs gradually become atrophied, 
all life concentrating, as it were, in the trunk. The 
cripple is then placed in a box, his legs crossed in such 
a manner that they can never recover their lost powers. 
In this position he must eat and sleep for weeks at a 
time. The manufacturers take care not to diminish their 
profits by over-feeding their victims, each of whom cost 
them from 70 to 80 francs. By wheeling them about the 
streets of the cities or exposing them in museums and 
circuses they manage to make about 7 francs a day out 
of them.” 

In Russia the begging brotherhood is especially on the 
lookout for children affected with diseases calculated to 
awaken compassion, such as rickets, running sores, 
cancer, etc. 

But the subject is too painful to pursue any further. 
Enough has, however, been said to show that child 
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slavery does not exist merely in the wilds of Africa, or 
in the lands over which the crescent banner waves, or 
in the brain of some modern Dickens, but flourishes in 
the very heart of Europe. 

It is good to cast a glance now and then into the 
ghastly depths to which human brutality descends. We 
come away sickened by the sight, it is true, but with the 
firm purpose, with our teeth set, as it were, to do all in 
our power, by personal service or by generous support 
of the men and women engaged in works of charity, to 
rescue from untimely death, or from a lot in life worse 
than death, as many as possible of the little ones that 
were the objects of the special predilection of the Son 
of God when He dwelt among us. 

GEORGE METLAKE. 








ee 


What the present Government of France wants to 
make its soldiers, says the Army and Navy Journal of 
February 17, may be gathered by the treatment meted 
out to a book on “The Education of the Soldier,” by 
General Schmidt of the German army. “The author is 
religious and is not ashamed of his belief,” says the 
editor of the Journal, “and he bases his system of edu- 
cation on the love of God, on loyalty to the sovereign 
and on duty to one’s country, as thus: ‘Above us reigns 
a supreme and infallible Judge, the arbiter of battle, the 
God of Armies, Who holds victory and defeat in the 
hollow of His hand.’ General Schmidt’s ideas on edu- 
cation are so valuable that the book has recently been 
translated for the use of the French army. But it has 
been strangely disfigured in translation, every reference 
to the Deity being struck out. The idea is, evidently, 
that under the political system of army administration 
now obtaining in France any officer using the book in 
its original form would be liable to be reported on as a 
‘clerical,’ and passed over for promotion.” 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


The Society of the Divine Word was founded in the 
year 1875, at Steyl, a small village of Holland, near 
the German boundary. It is now thoroughly inter- 
national; it has among its members Germans, Dutch, 
Austrians, Poles, etc., and in a few years also American 
citizens will be among its sons. 

The most conspicuous object of the Society lies in the 
evangelization of heathen countries. But the Society 
also takes care of the spiritual welfare of emigrants 
and colonists of different nations and directs several 
colleges, normal schools, seminaries, technical schools, 
etc. 

The little seed planted thirty-seven years ago by Ger- 
man hands in Holland’s fertile soil has, after a rapid 
germination and under divine protection, grown into 
a mighty tree, whose branches overshadow the whole 
world. A good view of the Society’s work is offered 
by the recently published statistics for 1912. 

The Society now consists of: 1 bishop, 1 superior 
general, 2 prefects apostolic, 574 priests and 796 lay- 
brothers. In preparation for the holy priesthood are: 





239 students of theology in five courses, 160 students 
of philosophy, in two courses ; 875 students of the classi- 
cal studies, in six courses. 

The Fathers and Brothers work in the following dis- 
tricts: 

In Europe, 226 Fathers and 623 Laybrothers, 

In heathen countries: 





Asia: tO ere 67 Fathers and 13 Laybrothers 
Japan ...... 12 Fathers — Laybrothers 

Phil. Islands. 8 Fathers — Laybrothers 

Africa: SO. saxnae 48 Fathers and 15 Laybrothers 
Mozambique. 6 Fathers and 4 Laybrothers 

Australia : New Guinea 28 Fathers and 25 Laybrothers 
Sydney ..... 1 Father and 1 Laybrother 

So. America: Paraguay .... 3 Fathers and 5 Laybrothers 
ME A ida iia wm scene nate 173 Fathers and 63 Laybrothers 


Among civilized nations in North and South America: 


So. America: Argentina... 60 Fathers and 34 Laybrothers 


a ee 57 Fathers and 22 Laybrothers 

Chile ....... 31 Fathers and 10 Laybrothers 

uw. S. A: Techny, Ill.. 21 Fathers and 44 Laybrothers 
U.S.A. (South): Among Ne- 

groes 6 Fathers — Laybrothers 

PEED dara saath is woah 175 Fathers and 110 Laybrothers 


Affiliated with the Society of the Divine Word and 
founded as an aid in its apostolic endeavors, is the Mis- 
sionary-Sisterhood of the Servants of the Holy Ghost. 
Their total number is about 900, 105 of whom are in the 
above mentioned heathen missions, 258 in North and 
South America, and the rest in Europe. 

The American branch of the Society conducts in 
Techny, Ill., a technical school, a, college and St. Mary’s 
Mission House. The latter is an institution in which 
boys are educated for the holy priesthood and for the 
missionary career. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Tripoli Before the Parliament of Italy 


Rome, February 25, 1912. 

On Washington’s Birthday Parliament was opened. 
The Prime Minister, Giolitti, came, spoke and carried his 
law of annexation by a vote in tle Chamber of Deputies of 
431 ayes to 38 noes, one member, the Socialist, Eugene 
Chiesa, abstaining from voting. Giolitti’s argument was 
brief. Tripoli and Cyrenaica, owing to their arrested de- 
velopment, civil and economic, by the barbaric mal-admin- 
istration of the Ottoman Government, were sure to be 
taken over shortly by one of the European Powers: Italy’s 
security would be in peril from such disturbance of the 
equilibrium of political influence in the Mediterranean 
consequent upon any nation but Italy assuming control: 
In her own defence Italy endeavored to develop the econ- 
omic resources and to civilize life in the territory while 
under Turkish dominion, thus to exclude politically the in- 
terference of any other Power: Turkey would have none 
of it: nothing remained except for Italy to take over the 
territory by force of arms: hence the war and annexation. 
In his argument, of course, he displayed no suspicion of 
the ethical unsoundness of the principle current in the 
Cabinets of Kings, that if your neighbor refuses to develop 
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his property you may take it away from him. Nor does 
the public seem to advert to how the governments are 
thus playing into the hands of Socialism, which maintains 
that because individuals will not develop and administer 
their property in the interests of the distributive com- 
mon good, i. ¢., of the people at large, the people at large 
should take it all away from them. 

The Liberal opposition to the Italian Ministry declared 
itself prepared to accept the annexation, though thor- 
oughly opposed to the way the government had accom- 
plished it. The Republicans took the same position. The 
Radicals accepted the annexation as a necessity, but are 
prepared to combat the Ministry over the internal ad- 
ministration of the colonies thus acquired. The Social- 
ists split in halves: one half bitterly opposed the war and 
the annexation by speech and vote; the other half mostly 
voted against the bill for annexation as a protest against 
the inception of the matter, but spoke in the sense that 
as it was an accomplished fact and unchangeable without 
peril to the nation, they were prepared to reconcile them- 
selves to the situation as the less of two evils: the more 
radical group proposes to try to read the others out 
of the Socialist Party. 

Cheering crowds thronged the streets to celebrate the 
annexation (a holiday was given all the public schools 
to help on the enthusiasm), while by the usual paradox 
the majority of the representatives of the city of Rome 
in the Parliament voted against the measure. 

The break in the “bloc” in the Municipal Council is 
over, and the victory as usual is with the astute Mr. 
Nathan. The Republican Convention, to which the ques- 
tion of the retirement of its representatives from the 
Council was referred, has instructed the Republican coun- 
cillors to return to the Council and be good, adding the 
gentle sanction that otherwise they will be dismissed from 
the party. 

The Liberal agitation of the question of Church and 
State as the next election issue goes steadily on. Sonnino, 
the leader of the Liberal Opposition, declares that his 
party stands for the general interests of the State and 
so is at variance with the Socialists and with the Cath- 
olics. Salandra, another Liberal leader, declares that this 
does not mean direct opposition to the endeavors of So- 
cialism for the betterment of humanity at large, nor the 
efforts of the Church for the preservation of the religious 
sentiment, but that these must be subordinated to the 
interests of the State, “for our country,” he adds, “is 
before the Church and before humanity at large.” Luz- 
zatti, however, has not hesitated to call those who from 
abroad are interesting themselves in the amelioration of 
the adjustment of the Papacy in Italy, the enemies of 
the Italian fatherland. At Bologna during the course 
of the week Count Sassoli drew the attention of all 
Italians to the fact that the problem of the independent 
position of the Holy See calls insistently for settlement, 
and that such settlement must secure to the head of the 
Catholic Church that real freedom of existence and ac- 
tion which is necessary for his spiritual sovereignty. In 
one word, no question is settled until it is settled right, 
and the present position of the Holy Father is one that is 
unspeakably wrong. 

On Tuesday the Holy Father received in audience all 
the parish priests of Rome together with the preachers 
for Lent. To the former he insisted that they look dili- 
gently to the teaching of catechism especially to growing 
youth, and bring them to attendance at the classes estab- 
lished for that purpose: that they fill the minds of the 
faithful with a more profound respect for the Church. 





and induce them to share in the current works of piety 
and to assist at the solemn functions of the Church. To 
the latter he counselled that in matter and style they 
keep to the comprehension of their listeners and the im- 
mediate needs of their souls. 

Both the Holy Father and the Cardinal Secretary have 
sent the Emperor of Austria their condolences on the 
death of Count Aehrenthal. 

The Consistorial Congregation has just issued a decree 
that bishops making their visits ad limina must make a 
report on the status of Modernism in their respective 
dioceses, C. M. 


Religious Confusion in Malabar 


At present the schismatics in Malabar number only 
about 10,000; the “Catholic Encyclopedia” gives 30,000, 
a figure certainly not up-to-date. Although numerically 
small, the community is rich and influential. It is, how- 
ever, noteworthy that all those that receive higher edu- 
cation among the schismatics realize the incongruity of 
their isolated position in a large Catholic population and 
are returning to their old faith. But the conversion 
en masse of the schismatics seems, humanly speaking, 
impossible. 

It has been said that “from schism to heresy, the way 
is very smooth.” From the beginning of the century 
the Malabar schismatics have been subject to Protestant 
and Nestorian influences. There is a smail party in 
favor of Protestant ceremonies and ritual ; another party, 
very influential and anti-Catholic, have recently got down 
a Nestorian bishop from Kurdistan. To these two par- 
ties is opposed a third one consisting mainly of “conserva- 
tives,” who still insist on having Catholic ceremonies as 
of old. There is again a fourth party, who being anxious 
about their salvation are vacillating as to the course they 
should pursue. All of them threaten one another’s ex- 
istence, and strive to gain ascendency in the Church. 

The recent death of Bishop Augustine, the successor of 
Mellus, has brought about a new development in the re- 
ligious history of the schismatics. Under the leadership 
of the richest schismatic families, more than half the 
people refused to receive the Nestorian bishop as their 
legitimate pastor, and appealed to Government aid 
against his doctrinal and disciplinary innovations, which, 
it was argued, would lead to the disturbance of public 
peace. The Cochin Government issued an order to the 
effect that the “innovating” bishop and his party should 
have no share in the management of the old church. Mar 
Abimaleck, the Nestorian bishop, at once retired to a 
small presbytery at one end of the town. Now the Con- 
servative party that ousted him is without a bishop and 
is not likely to get one of orthodox views (that is, not 
Nestorian) from Syria or Persia. Moreover the local 
schismatic clergy are of a low order, being entirely made 
up of excommunicated Catholic priests or expelled sem- 
inarists ; and the selection of a bishop from among them 
is quite unlikely. Hence dilemma. 

But the memory of the Faith of their fathers—that 
Faith which was first preached by St. Thomas, and was 
in subsequent ages nourished and strengthened by Euro- 
pean missionaries—is still fresh in the minds of the 
schismatics, many of whom were born and brought up 
in the bosom of the Holy Catholic Church; and there is 
great hope that in the present crisis many will realize 
the falsity of their position and return to the true Fold 
of Ohrist. A MATLABAR SyRIAN. 
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Saint Patrick 


Speaking last year at Chicago on St. Patrick’s Day, 
President Taft devoted the greater part of his discourse 
to a comprehensive summary, as admirable in construc- 
tion as it was unusual for after-dinner speakers, of the 
"ife and acts of Ireland’s Apostle. We think we cannot 
«do better than follow his example in making our trib- 
wtte to the Saint the recital of the salient facts of his life. 
Of Celtic origin, whether born in Gaul or Britain, ac- 
quainted with Gaelic language and customs by six years’ 
residence as a slave in Ireland, trained in Christian per- 
fection by the monks of Lerins and in Apostolic doc- 
trine and practice by St. Martin and St. Germain, and 
commissioned by Pope St. Celestine to bear the teach- 
ings of Christ to the children of Ireland, who had been 
m his thoughts by day and his dreams by night, Patrick 
emnarmed except with the Crucifix and his trust in God, 
landed in 432 with a few companions on Ireland's shore, 
anid 

“Blessed forever was he who relied 
On Erin’s honor and Erin’s pride.” 


Though many his toils and trials, it may be said that 
wander his inspiration Ireland, like the fabled tree that 
grew and blossomed and fruited in a night, sprang at a 
bound to the full splendor of a Christian nation. The 
subtle training of the widespread and well-graded orders 
of bards and jurists, and, above all, the provisions in 
the elaborate Brehon code for the equal rights in law 
and property with man of womanhood and wifehood, 
maturally disposed the Irish nation, morally and men- 
tally, for the reception of Christian tenets. It 1s 
Patrick’s glory that he knew how to build on what good 
they had and lead them to a perfection of Christian 
practice and a devotion to Christian ideals that no na- 
tion had before or has since attained under the guidance 
of one Apostle. Their difficulty at Tara about the coexist- 





ence of trinity and unity in God bespoke trained and 
cultured minds; his illustration of the solution by the 
trefoil that strewed their land—become thereby the em- 
blem of Faith and Nation—indicates that the wit of 
the Ceit and the grace of God were combined in the 
Apostle of Ireland. 

He made the Irish bards and druids and the youths 
he trained priests and bishops of the land; he took with 
him through the island the chief jurist to impress the 
purified Brehon code on the people, together with the 
law of Christ; and, inspired by his character and sanc- 
tity and the grace he brought them, “the sons of Chiefs 
and the daughters of Kings became,” in the words of his 
Confession. “monks and virgins of Christ, and all the 
people are called sons of the Lord and children of God.” 
And when through his myriad toils and penances and 
prayers he had seen fulfilled in his person God’s olden 
promise: “I will deliver to you every place that the sole 
of your foot shall tread upon, and no man shall be able 
to resist you all the days of your life,” he wrote down 
amid penitent tears the Confession of his manifold de- 
fects and signed himself, “Patrick, an unworthy and 
sinful man.” 

He founded at Armagh in 450 the first Christian 
school of Erin, the progenitor of the long line of col- 
leges that made her famous as the “island of saints and 
scholars,” and of many a school on the European conti- 
nent and on other continents of later discovery, even to 
our day. He went again to Rome to receive the con- 
firmation and blessing of Pope St. Leo; returning, he 
told his people: “As ye are children of Christ, be ye 
also children of Rome ;” and he won, by a vigil of forty 
nights on Croaghpatrick, the promise of God’s angel 
that the Faith he planted would never die in Ireland. 

That Faith waxed warm and strong and soon went 
forth in mighty waves borne forward and illumined by 
Irish apostles and scholars from the Mediterranean to 
the Northern Seas. At home it flourished in the sun- 
shine and was more firmly rooted by the storm. For 
storms came, as they came on no other nation, an:l 
Patrick may be said to have been crying out to his people 
through all future times what he addressed to his con- 
verts who were carried into slavery by Corocticus: 

“Oh! my most beautiful and most loving brothers ani 
children, whom in countless numbers I have begotten in 
Christ, what shall I do for you? Am I so unworthy he- 
fore God and men that I cannot help you? J/s it a crime 
to have been born in Ireland? And have we not the 
same God as they have? I sorrow for you, yet I re- 
joice, for if ye are taken from the world ye are )e- 
lievers through me, and are gone to Paradise.” 

At home and in many a foreign land since then the 
treatment of Patrick’s children and their ineradicable 
Faith has often prompted the question, “Is it a crime 
to have been born in Ireland?’ But wherever through 
the earth they traversed by force or choice, that Faith 
they planted and made strong, and their race is now more 
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widely apostolic than even in the days of Columbanus 
and Columba. True to God and principle, Patrick’s 
sons were true to their manhood: brutal force could 
chain their bodies but never chained their minds. At 
home and in adopted lands they have been true to the 
Preacher’s counsel: “Strive for justice for thine own 
soul, and fight for justice even unto death; and God 
will conquer thy enemies for thee.” 

God has done so. Ireland has conquered the world’s 
sympathy in her persistent struggle for civil and spiritual 
freedom. She has conquered her conquerors by win- 
ning for them and maintaining religious liberty, and her 
representatives to-day stand supreme in the legislative 
halls of her erstwhile oppressor, with the restoration of 
her liberties in their grasp. For the preservation of her 
inextinguishable spirit, and the freedom of her sons as 
men and as children of God, Patrick has been the im- 
pulse, the stimulus and the sustenance. In making his 
Day coextensive with the world, to him they attribute 
the glory. 


What Ails the Schools? 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of New York 
on February 28 a warm contest developed between the so- 
called progressives of the board and those members who 
are upholders of the present public school system. Some 
things were said and other things were insinuated that 
render it easy for the unprejudiced outsider to under- 
stand why journals like the Brooklyn Eagle believe the 
question of the day in relation to the school system to 
be: “How may the schools be helped?” Pleading that 
the Committee on Text Books and Courses of Study be 
requested to submit a plan for simplification, revision, 
and elasticity in subjects specified, one member of the 
board introduced a resolution, of which the following 
is the preamble: 


“Whereas, In our present course of study the child 
in the first two years of school life is supposed to be 
taught under the subject Nature Study, the recog- 
nition and name, observation of characteristics, 
movements, and actions, color, parts, covering, food, 
uses and care of young, of twenty-one four-footed 
animals; the same with respect to twenty different 
kinds of birds; recognition and name, whole plant. 
parts of plants, (roots, stems, leaves,) color and 
odor of forty-one flowering plants ; color, odor, tastes, 
parts, uses of nineteen different fruits; the same 
with respect to fifteen kinds of vegetables; the 
sprouting, &c., of seven kinds of seeds.” 


Other whereases followed, dealing with the illogical 
plan of teaching history in grade classes ; with the course 
of science, affirmed to be “‘so elaborate and exhaustive as 
to be of the character adaptable for a college curriculum 
rather than for an elementary school,” and with the 
intrusion of the subjects of geometry and algebra into 
the mathematics of the grade classes. No wonder, one 
is prompted to say, men are questioning ‘What ails the 


schools?” We have wandered far afield from the con— 
servatism which affirms that the whole scope of ele- 
mentary training in the common schools should be x. 
thorough grounding in the fundamentals of the three 
R’s. 

Meantime, incidents such as this, lately called to the 
attention of the writer, are opening the eyes of fathers 
and mothers to the defects of a system which has here~ 
tofore escaped criticism largely because, as a well-knowm 
writer on educational topics affirms, those who knows 
these defects best are controlled by the system. Thee 
New York Chamber of Commerce a short time ago ap 
pointed a committee to take up the subject of the de-- 
fective teaching methods of the New York Public 
Schools as shown in their results—the pupils turned outs 
by these schools. A member of this committee, a suc— 
cessful business man, happened to need the services: of 
a clerk that required only ordinary school training and 
the writing of a fair hand. He advertised for applica 
‘ions from public school graduates, asking that reply: 
viters be in the handwriting of the applicant. 

The advertisement brought four hundred answers, and? 
the business man rejected every one of them: Not as 
single letter coming to him indicated competency. fosr 
the simple duties involved in the position to be filled: 
“The style of penmanship has been changed three timess 
within recent years in the public schools of the city” iss 
the only comment the disappointed business man vouch-- 
safed. It is a comment that has a grim humor all ites. 
own. 


Picturesque Nonsense 


One hundred members of the Publicity Club of Springz- 
field, Mass., met at dinner the other day. It may havee 
been with them as with the guests at the wedding: oi 
Sandy McNab, of whom Harry Lauder tells his aardi» 
ence: “After we dined, we wined; and after we wined; 
everybody seemed to have something to say.”” Om the 
other hand, the Publicity Club of Springfield, Mass... 
may be made up of total abstainers. Anyhow, its mem» 
bers had a great deal to say after dinner, and one of the: 
most talkative was a certain minister, whose speech was 
received with enthusiasm. 

He spoke on the social movement of to-day, and saic.¥ 
it meant not agitation, but progress. Restlessness has 
always preceded every step in advance. It went beforee 
the Magna Charta, the destruction of the old Engiisk?: 
monarchy at the time of the Stuarts, the glorious Frenelt: 
Revolution, and the still more glorious Protestant Re- 
formation. With the ignorance of the first rules. of? 
logic which is the mark of so many modern thinkers». 
he assumed that consequently every restlessness. fore: 
tells a step forward. This kind of reasoning ts falla- 
cious. A good appetite always precedes a hearty din» 
ner, therefore a ravenous appetite is an infallible sigrr» 





of a hearty dinner to come. There are a great mame 
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people—some can be found even in Springfield—who 
would rejoice if this were so. 

He attempted to prove his theory. “Something is 
about to be born. It must be in accordance with the 
past. God has been, and is still, ruling over the ages. 
That which is about to be born must of necessity be a 
holy child.” “Oh! That’s a brave man. He speaks 
brave words”; but they are only words, tainted, more- 
ver, with sentiments most unbecoming a minister of 
the Gospel. One could use them to justify anything. 
‘God has been, and is still, ruling the ages”; therefore 
the Roman Empire of Caligula, Nero, Domitian and 
Heliogabalus, the despotism of Napoleon and his bloody 
wars, the Bourbon absolutism, the crushing of the Cov- 
enanters, the Counter-Reformation, negro slavery and a 
thousand other things the Springfield Publicity Club 
would be the first to reprehend, are all holy children. 

“A loud trumpet voice is heard saying to the rulers: 
‘let my people go that they may serve me,’” cries the 
perfervid minister. God speaks in many ways, but it 
takes a New England Doctor of Divinity to hear h’ 
voice in the crash of dynamite, in the anarchy of Welsh 
miners and London Woman Suffragists, in the Pittsburg 
and Homestead riots, in the explosion of the bomb 
hurled against legitimate rulers, just because they are 
legitimate rulers. 

What proves too much, proves nothing. The next 
time this clergyman addresses his Springfield fellow- 
citizens he might take as a text St. Paul’s words: “Be 
not more wise than it behooveth to be wise, but be wise 
unto sobriety’—unless, perhaps, he be of a certain ficti- 
tious New Englander’s opinion, 

“They didn't know everything down in Judee.” 


‘‘The Little Tin Plate’’ 


The charge is often heard that those who are oppos- 
ing Socialism seem to be content with mere theory. 
They have much to urge, we are told, regarding the 
anti-religious policy of Socialism, its false philosophy, 
and its impracticable economics, but rarely do they ad- 
vance a suggestion that gives evidence of constructive 
thought concerning the remedy to be applied to eliminate 
universally conceded evils in the social order. 
as any one will see who 





The charge is not true, 
gives a moment's reflection to the splendid efforts made 
by various organizations in this and every other city of 
the country dedicated to the work of social betterment. 
We mention it merely to emphasize its untruth by a 
reference to the genuinely helpful aims of these organ- 

A fair example is a project now before the 
A circular letter informs us: 


izations. 
public. 


“There is about to be introduced into the Board 
of Aldermen of New York City an Ordinance pro- 
viding in effect for the placing upon every public 
building—tenement, saloon, theatre, hotel—of a con- 
spicuous plate bearing the name and address of the 





owner. This Ordinance originated with Father 
Curry, of St. James’ Church, as a result of his fight 
against evil living conditions in his parish, was first 
introduced into the Board of Aldermen last year, 
where it was defeated, and is now reintroduced in a 
revised and strengthened form. 

“The object of this Ordinance is obvious. It is 
to enable the opponents of unsanitary tenements, 
law-breaking saloons, Raines-law hotels, houses of 
prostitution, etc., to trace back the evil in question 
to its ultimate source of responsibility—namely, the 
owner of the property concerned. In the words of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘to bring home the responsibility 
of social neglect and vice to the men and women 
who draw rentals from the buildings devoted to such 
uses. —Or, as Ex-President Roosevelt has put it, 
‘to make the owner of a building take a healthy in- 
terest in his property.’ Against this proposal no 
public grounds of opposition can be alleged. In its 
favor can be urged every consideration of public 
decency and order. It is one attempt to shed upon 
the haunts of evil that pitiless light of publicity 
which is the most effective of all agents of sacia) 
reform.” 


The originators of the movement ask for the coopera- 
tion of all good citizens ; their pleading should be heeded 
by every one who has at heart that feature of social better- 
ment involved in public decency and order. AMERICA 
gladly says Godspeed to Father Curry and his supporters. 


From Erin to Zamboanga 


Tarrying here to witness the celebration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, the Right Rev. M. J. O’Doherty, the new 
Bishop of Zamboanga in the Philippines, has been a 
visitor in New York for the past ten days. He is on 
his way across the continent to take ship at San Fran- 
cisco for his island see. 

Zamboanga includes Mindanao and_ several other 
smaller islands, and is one of the largest of the Philip- 
pine dioceses. Its parishes are in charge of some sixty 
Jesuits, forty Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, besides 
some of other religious congregations and a number of 
secular priests. Bishop O’Doherty, who is its first ordi- 
nary, was consecrated on September 3, 1911. Previous 
to his appointment he had been for seven years rector 
of the famous Irish College of Salamanca, Spain, which 
was founded by Father Thomas White, S.J., in 1593, 
the first college Irish Catholics obtained on the continent 
after the Reformation. The Jesuits continued in charge 
of the school until their order was expelled from Spain 
in 1767, and since then its rectors have been secular 
priests nominated by the Irish bishops. During his ad- 
ministration Dr. O’Doherty was most successful in re- 
storing the ancient glory of the college and in recovering 
for its support a number of legacies and endowments of 
which it had been deprived during the Napoleonic wars 
and the subsequent political upheavals in Spain. These 
bequests came in large measure from officers and mem- 
bers of the three regiments of Irish exiles enrolled in 
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the old armies of Spain, one of the most important of 
them being that given by the great O’Sullivan Beare, 
whose portrait, painted in 1654, hangs on the college 
walls. In the archives of the college are the letters of 
Irish students who lived there from 1600 down to the 
present day. They constitute the richest collection of 
lrish historical MSS. on the continent. They are of 
such importance that the recently organized Irish Rec- 
ords Society, under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Caffrey of Maynooth, is preparing to bring out the 
first volume of these Salamanca records before the end 
of the year. Dr. O’Doherty has been succeeded as rector 
of the college by his brother, the Rev. Denis O’Doherty, 
who was here on a brief visit last year. 

Bishop O’Doherty was born in Charlestown, County 
Mayo, July 30, 1874. After preparatory studies at the 
diocesan college he passed to Maynooth, and was or- 
dained priest November 30, 1897. There he 
mained for most of the time until his appointment as 
Rector of Salamanca, June 22, 1904. He was mainly 
occupied as professor of Greek. He speaks with en- 
thusiastic affection of his stsy at Salamanca, and insists 
that the “Spaniards are the most misrepresented race 
on the face of the earth. Spain is true to the Faith, and 
all assertions to the contrary are baseless.” In proof 
of this he points to the splendid character in all its de- 
tails of the great Eucharistic Congress at Madrid last 
summer. Readers of America will recall that Dr. 
O’Doherty was head of the Irish section, and achieved 
a wonderful success in organizing its meetings and con- 
ferences. There, and at the recent consistory in 
Rome, he met a large number of prelates and priests 
from the United States, including Cardinals Farley and 
O'Connell. He will visit as many of them as possible 
during his stay here in order to get in touch with Amer- 
ican ideas and methods, so as to be better ab’e to 
cope with the educational and ecclesiastical problems of 
his new diocese He is most enthusiastic over the work 
that is before him there, and is taking with him to share 
in its burdens a young Irish priest educated at the Irish 
College, Rome, the Rev. Dr. Stanislaus Hughes, who will 
act as his Vicar General. 


re- 


' 





A full century has rolled by since the venerated 
Mother Elizabeth Seton founded the Society of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. One February 2, 1812, eighteen novices 
began their religious life under the fostering care of the 
great Archbishop Carroll, of Baltimore, in whose hands 
they pronounced their first vows after completing their 
period of probation. One of these was Sister Margaret 
Cecilia George, one of the original incorporators of the 
Society, and the last survivor of them, for she remained 
at the post of duty until November 11, 1868. After 
laboring in New York, Baltimore, Boston, and elsewhere, 
she was sent to Cincinnati in 1845, where she was in 
charge when the proposed combination between Mother 





Seton's Sisters and the French Sisters of Charity was 
under consideration. Under the advice of Archbishop 
Purcell, the Sisters in Cincinnati decided to continue as 
Mother Seton’s Sisters, with no change in garb, custom 
or duty, and as such they have remained, though their 
field of activity is now much more vast than their wildest 
dreams then pictured. The hundredth anniversary of 
the entrance into religion of Sister Margaret Cecilia, 
who became the first general superior of the community, 
has called forth an altogether too brief brochure in which 
the few details of her life and of the work of the “Black 
Cap” Sisters of Charity are excusable only because the 
booklet promises to bring out at a later day a volume 
more in keeping with what the Cincinnati Sisters of 
Charity have done for the cause of religion in the West- 
ern States. 


ooo —— 


Ten clergymen of New York who style themselves 
“experts in ethics,” lately selected as “the really significant 
plays of the year” three spectacular productions which 
reflect but too faithfully the life and morals of the Orient. 
After attending these plays the experts published their 
opinion of the “ethical value” of the scenes of lust and 
murder and intrigue which are entertaining just now 
thousands of theatre-goers. To nobody’s surprise the 
“ethical value” of the productions was found to be quite 
negligible, but meanwhile these bad plays were better 
advertised than ever, and the experts perhaps have 
gathered from them some striking sermon-matter, 


LITERATURE 


St. Patrick. By Asst Ricuer. Translated by C. W. W. 
London: Duckworth & Co.; New York: Benziger Bros. 

This is the latest of “The Saints” series, and in many re- 
spects the least satisfactory. It is not entirely free from 
the tendency of some of its predecessors, written before 
the condemnation of Modernism, to eliminate the super- 
natural, but effects a balance by overstating matters on 
both sides. The methods of the “higher criticism” are prom- 
inent throughout, but their application is so obviously ar- 
bitrary and unscientific that they will not prove disturbing. 
Of the 165 pages, over two-thirds are occupied with con- 
jectures, excursions, theories and discussions about Gauls, 
Romans, Britons, pre-Christian Ireland, and Patrician geog- 
raphy and bibliography; and in the parts dealing with the 
Saint’s character and deeds the writer’s fanciful hypotheses 
are often set down as historical facts. He appears to have 
been utterly unable to digest his material or attain the 
insight into Irish history and character possessed by his 
countryman, de Jubainville; and while his statements are 
frequently contradictory and wholly or partially untrue, his 
tone has all the arbitrariness of finality. He attributes Ire- 
land’s ruins and the alleged reduction of its population by 
several millions to internecine strife during the period pre- 
ceding the English invasion, whereas Villemain’s “L’His- 
toire de Cromwell” and other easily attainable sources would 
have informed him that the “ruination” of Ireland’s monu- 
ments and people was effected from without. He asserts 
on a single page (21) that the Irish Druids formed no 
caste and constituted no religious or political obstacle te 
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St. Patrick's efforts were chiefly en- 
gaged in combating the same Druids; that resistance to 
Christianity was weaker in Ireland than elsewhere only 
because its pagan priesthood was unorganized, and that the 
Saint’s main difficulty was to get Christian dogmas “accepted 
by minds that hitherto existed tranquilly without any re- 
ligious ideas and by hearts which felt no need of God.” An 
elementary knowledge of Irish history would dispel these 
and a large variety of similar fancies, and a glance at the 
Brehon code should relieve him of the notion that feudal- 
ism and “the vendetta” obtained in ancient Ireland. The 
author, though unacquainted with Gaelic, summarily over- 
rules O'’Curry, Healy and Hyde on the genuineness of 
Gaelic texts, and his Irish geography and history are so 
hopelessly entangled that it would take a volume to set him 
right. Withal he means well and says many kindly things, but 
he is evidently unqualified for historical work. 

Among many statements at variance with history is that which 
says Patrick gave little attention to Munster. The most ancient 
life of the Saint says he preached there seven years, and having 
“founded cells and churches and ordained persons of every grade, 
imparted to them his blessing.” This precious blessing, which 
Patrick gave from the hills of Tipperary, may be thus rendered : 


———— 


Christianity, yet that 





\ blessing over Munster’s helds 
On men and women and children all: 
On Munster’s soil may blessing fall. 
And blessing on the fruit it yields 


4 blessing on each gift I lay 
That shall come forth from Munster’s land 
Ne’er may its sons need helping hand; 
With Munster may God’s blessing stay: 


\ blessing on each towering peak, 
A blessing on its flagstones bare, 
A blessing on its valleys fair, 

\ blessing on each ridge and reek. 


Like sand ‘neath ships the sea that ride 
May Munster’s hearths be multiplied ; 
On grassy plain and mountain side, 
On hill and glen God's blessing bide! M. K. 


A History of Classical Philology. By Harry THurRSTON 
Peck, Ph.D., LL.D., Member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1911. $2.00. 

The author has written this work “with the desire to give a 
comprehensive and comprehensible knowledge of how classical 
studies were first developed and of that gradual evolution which 
has made Classical Philology a science, possessing at the same 
time some very distinctly marked aesthetic phases.” “It seems 
strange,” he continues that a student for the doctorate in Greek 
or Latin “should have learned nothing genetically about literary 
criticism, text criticism and scientific linguistics.” The manual 
occupies a middle ground between the catalogue in Gudeman's 
“Outlines of the History of Classical Philology” and the fuller 
treatment in the three volumes of Sandys’ “History of Classical 
Scholarship.” Professor Peck’s work, despite its avowed pur- 
pose, is in one respect sadly lacking; the “aesthetic phases” and 
the “literary criticism” are practically ignored. Painting, geog- 
raphy and mathematics find a place, at least in the earlier pages, 
but rhetoric, poetic and literary criticism are almost entirely over- 
looked, Plautus receives much space because he coined words; 
Cicero, who made a language and gives us in his works a large 
body of literary and oratorical criticism, receives in the whole 
book only the casual mention of a line or two. The contribution 





to style of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of Longinus, Demetrius, 
Hermogenes and many like them do not seem to be noticed at all. 

The book in the main is a compilation from secondary sources 
and has the usual shortcomings of such a work. Professor 
Peck, speaking of early Latin grammarians, says: “They copy 
from one another, and this copying displays not only their lack 
of ethics but their lack of knowledge.” The writer describes him- 
self in these words. In his treatment of Gregory the Great he 
repeats the calumnies often refuted. If Professor Peck will 
follow Draper, whose works are now considered by good authori- 
ties to be superseded, whose “History of the Intellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe” gives no references and is surely based on 
no original sources, he must expect to go wrong. Draper seems 
to be responsible for the Professor’s caricature of Scholasticism 
(p. 228), but who is to blame for the treatment accorded to Al- 
cuin? (p. 220). Professor Peck says that Alcuin’s rhetoric is 
garbled from Cicero, is ill-digested and imbued with clumsy wit 
We have just run through Alcuin’s rhetoric, and we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that either Professor Peck does not know Cicero's 
rhetorical principles, or has never read Alcuin’s rhetoric. Alcuin 
faithfully, though briefly, presents Cicero’s principles, but he has 
added to them the developments of subsequent writers and adds 
his own illustratwe examples. In no sense can he be said to 
The treatise is not ill-digested, but methodical, orderly 
and clear. The “clumsy wit” belongs to Professor Peck or his 
authority who has garbled Alcuin, Charlemagne and Alcuin 
are speakers in a dialogue which proceeds after the fashion of 
Cicero's “De Partitione Oratoria,” where Cicero and his son 
conduct the conversation, After traversing carefully and log- 
ically the whole field of rhetoric, Alcuin is asked by Charlemagne 
to explain some sophisms. Alcuin wishes to beg off and is re- 
luctant to entrap his royal master by any quibbles, but Charle- 
magne insists. So Alcuin gives examples of two fallacies, Acci- 
dent and Equivocation, defined long ago by -aristotle and still 
explained in all manuals of logic. How is this printed by Pro- 
fessor Peck. He omits the context and begins the citation of the 
first fallacy in the middle, where it is impossible to catch the true 
sense, and takes the whole passage as an intended joke. One 
did not quite expect such a thing from Professor Peck. 

The Middle Ages, which begin in this book in 330 a. p. and con- 
tinue to the Renaissance, receive varied treatment, sometimes 
favorable, sometimes unfavorable. The authority at hand seems 
to determine the tone. Students, however, will be grateful for 
a note which rescues Ireland from the proverbial medieval dark- 
ness. 

At times, as is the case in the Middle Ages, the Church and 
the Monks are handled in the old Protestant controversial style, 
at times they are handled historically. Professor Peck had an 
oportunity to present some fresh matter with regard to the his- 
tory of Classical Philology, but he did not rise above his authori 
ties. He has not a single word on the Jesuit schools or scholars 
He speaks of various Latin grammars, but omits what Dr 
Sandys mentions as the first grammar in the modern style, the 
grammar of Alvarez, which was printed in 1572 and has been 
reprinted countless times, from that day to this, in all countries 
and in all languages. Sommervogel gives twenty-six folio col 
umns to the enumeration of the editions. The English poct 
Gray is mentioned because he wrote Latin verse and understood 
Plato; but not a word about the Virgil of La Cerda, which has 
been used by nearly every editor of Virgil; or about the Cicero 
of Abram, who is quoted to-day in admiration by such men as 
Mayor, Clark and King. A whole page is given to Porson’s 
eccentricities and his love of drink. We are gravely told that. 
“when deprived of stimulants he had a strange craving for such 
things as soap, cologne, and ink, which he would lap up with 
avidity wherever he could find them.” Such edifying information ’ 
for future classical doctors might well have been omitted for a 
word or two on the great Antwerp scholar, friend and cor- 
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respondent of Casaubon, Lipsius, Grote and Voss, Andrew 
Schott, who during a long life (1552-1629) was remarkable as 
an editor and commentator of Latin and Greek authors and as 
an archzeologist. 

This work, therefore, though possessing much valuable in- 
formation which the publishers have made attractive, can hardly 
be recommended for future doctors in the classical languages. 
Ordinary students would do well to have the book for rapid ref- 
erence, but men who are working for a degree will go to Sandys 
for detail, and Gudeman for chronology and condensed informa- 
tion, or await some work free from the traditional prejudices of 
anti-Catholic historians, 

Of course it is not implied that Professor Peck had any inten- 


tion of doing an injustice by these various omissions. He was 
deceived by his authorities. He may, too, not unfairly offer the 
limitations of space as an excuse for not adding more. It would 


have been so easy to make his manual satisfactory in every re- 
spect that it is a real pity he did not have recourse to more Cath- 


lic authorities. Francis P. DONNELLY, S.J. 





Im Glanze der Hostie. Erzaihlungen fiir Erstkommuni- 
‘kanten und fiir andere. Von P. Urpan Biccer, O.S.B. New 


York: Benziger Bros. 

Mein Lichtlein vor dem Tabernakel. 
New York: Pustet. 

The first of these books is a neatly illustrated litthe volume 
of short Communion stories filled with color, warmth and 
life. It is a delight to handle and to read it. We content 
ourselves with translating a characteristic passage from the 
opening story, the tale of a reckless ne’er-do-well trans- 
formed into a little apostle of the Eucharist. Thus is de- 
scribed the struggle of grace with the Old Adam, which re- 
peats itself wherever the latter has been ejected from his 
dominion over a soul. 

“There now took place each day a combat not unlike 
that which was fought in the vale of Terebinth between Go- 
liath and the young shepherd lad of Bethlehem. Tall as a 
tree, with muscles and calves bulging out like filled flour sacks, 
the heathen strutted forth each morning, boasting and roar- 
ing like a lion, threatening to tear piecemeal any who would 
oppose him, and to scatter their limbs as food for the vul- 
tures. So, again and again, came back the Dare-Devil into 
the heart of little Veit. But the sturdy lad had no fear of 
him, In his own way he sang the battle song of the sol- 
diers of Christ, the Eucharistic hymn. Anointed with the 
royal unction of heavenly grace, the good Veit conquered 
the bad; the new Veit conquered the old.” 

The second Eucharistic volume before us has for its 
author the Rector of the German Campo Santo at Rome. 
[ts purpose is to promote the beautiful devotion of the 
seven Thursdays in honor of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
and in general to assist us in sanctifying in a particular way 
“the one day of the week dedicated to our Lord in His 
Sacrament of love. Prayers, meditations and Eucharistic 
readings are offered especially for the seven Sundays pre- 
ceding the feasts of Corpus Christi and of Holy Thursday. 
This devotion has hitherto been indulgenced only for cer- 
It is hoped that in time the 
J. Bt. 


Von ANTON DE WAAL. 


tain religious communities. 
same favors will be extended to all the faithful. 


Die bildenden Kiinste in Deutschland wahrend des Mit- 
telalters. Von Emm Micuaet, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

Art is a subject which interests everybody. In some re- 
spects there is nothing more international than art. As a 
rule, all Americans who come to Europe take the deepest 
interest in her ancient and artistic buildings, statuary and 
A new book has just come from the press that 


paintings. 
to obtain closer information 


is invaluable for all who wish t 








on art as seen in Europe. The title of the work is some- 
what misleading at first, for one would think the author 
treated only pure German art; in reality, however, he has 
touched upon the whole field and linked together into onc 
complete whole all that the genius of each country was 
able to contribute. As the writer has given many years ot 
careful study to this period of German history, he was abl 
to throw much light on the whole field of art by considering 
it from the viewpoints of literature, social economy, worldly) 
and spiritual sciences of that period. As he explains ancient 
architecture, statuary and paintings, it is easy enough to 
trace a connection between the art of the present and the 
past, and to understand why the great work of the past still 
draws the attention and wins the admiration of every trav 
eler. For these reasons this volume, written in a clear and 
fluent style, should be a good preparation for every intelli 
gent American who wishes to see Europe with profit and 
understand the ancient and artistic character which fash 
ioned her cities so different from his gwn. 
H. Brupers, Dr. phil. and theol 

Praxis. Uebungen fiir die Festage und Festzeiten des 
Kirchenjahres. Von CAroLine FREIN von ANBRIAN-WERBUR«. 
New York: Frederic Pustet, Price, 80 cents. 

A saintly mistress of novices many years ago composed from 
time to time pious practices for her novices. The book in which 
she had been wont to note these exercises finally fell into the 
hands of the Baroness von Andrian-Werburg, who now has 
adapted them for pious souls in the world. The daily practices 
are very brief and the simplicity of the original is preserved 
throughout. jie cite 





Pages from the Annals of the Sis- 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


In the Early Days. 
ters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
B. Herder. 

This handsomely prepared volume has given, no doubt, 
keen pleasure to the many friends of the religious commu 
nity whose early story it tells. It is a book which, apart 
from any intrinsic merit, would naturally interest the thou 
sands in the Middle West who have profited by the efficient 
work of Mother Clarke’s Sisters in the development of pa 
rochial and secondary schools in that section. But it has, 
moreover, a genuine worth of its own. It is an excellently 
told story of the heroic achievement of the Foundress aud 
first members of a Congregation whose members hold high 
place in the esteem of clergy and laity alike, and of the no 
less noble efforts of their worthy successors for the glory 
of God and the good of souls. The Catholic ground-break- 
ers of earlier days in this land, unfortunately for history, 
usually paid slight attention to records of the trials, disap- 
pointments, failures and successes marking their progress, 
their characteristic self-effacement made them content to see 
the good work grow as they labored. That those in charge 
to-day have light to realize how useful for the edification 
of their own young members, as well as for the safeguarding 
of traditions dear to the Church in America, a compilation 
such as the present volume will prove to be, cannot but be 
a gratification to us all. s,s 

In April of this year the Sisters of Loretto, a religious 
community of high repute for its educational and charitable 
work in the West, will celebrate the centenary of their insti- 
tution by the pioneer missionary of Kentucky, Father Ne 
rinckx. Miss Anna C, Minogue, well known in literary and 
journalistic circles in Cincinnati, has prepared at the request 
of the Sisters a souvenir volume for the occasion. The 
book, “Loretto: Annals of a Century,” is now in the hands 
of the printer. and will be issued by The America Press early 
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in April. It tells in a graphic way a story of thrilling in- 


terest of how Father Nerinckx’ foundation has grown from 
humble beginnings and come to be a_ great instrument in 
the hands of God. 

Father Constancio Eguia, S.J.. has done into Spanish, 


under the title of “Proscritos,” the account published in 
Portuguese of the incidents attending the expulsion of the 
Jesuits Portugal when the republic was proclaimed. 
Illustrations and plans show how baseless was the charge 
of underground passages, descriptions of which were widely 
circulated at the time. The tales told by some of the refu- 
gees make us wonder what Portuguese civilization is like. 
We can easily understand how the pagan Chinese, for ex- 
ample, vent their rage in times of public disorder upon the 
emblems of a religion which is “foreign” and odious in their 
eyes; but we are unable to comprehend how a country which 
has been at least nominally Catholic for centuries should 
give so many examples of desecration and profanation, with 
not a hand raised to stay the fury of the Portuguese in their 
attacks on churches and religious monuments and emblems. 
Religion does not seem to have flourished with a healthy 
growth under the patronage of the Bragancas. Part I of 
“Proscritos” consists of 366 pages. It is for sale in paper 
covers for four pesetas at the Administracién de Razén y Fé, 
Plaza de Santo Domingo, 14, Madrid, Spain. 


from 





Tadasu Yoshimoto has translated from “The Hotokuki,” 
the life and work of Sontoku Ninomiya, the “Peasant Sage 
Longmans, Green & Co. publish. The 
should not frighten 


Sontoku, a 


of Japan,” which 
strangeness of those names, however, 
prospective readers of this interesting book. 
man of the people, died at the age of seventy, in 1856, just 
at the close of the feudal period in Japan’s history, when 
the whole country was in great economic distress. “My 
religion,” he said, “consists of one spoonful of Shintoism, 
and a half-spoonful each of Buddhism and Confucianism.” 
However that may be, he thought his religion a practical one, 


devoting himself without reserve to the service of his 
neighbor, “Live within your income,” he cries to the 
feudal chief. “Labor to fulfil your duty in the great har- 


mony of Heaven and Earth,” is his injunction to the de- 
traveled through 


spondent and the idle cottagers. He 
Japan giving counsel and establishing reforms that saved 
from famine and restored to prosperity entire districts, and, 
dying, left to his disciples instructions for founding the 
“Hotokusha,” a society whose purpose is “to help the poor 
and to aid them to unite in helping one another.” 

The firm of Pustet has had no little experience in editing, 
gradualia, vesperalia, and other liturgical books. 
Choir boys of many a generation have found pleasure, dur- 
ing a.sermon at high Mass, in scanning the contents of 
their fine choir books, even though the youthful choristers 
did not always enjoy singing the severe Gregorian printed 
within. The present Graduale is for workmanship equal to 
the best published by the firm. It is of the old familiar 


style of stately black cover and red edges, and within, litur- 
It con- 


missals 


gical illustrations, initials, head and tail pieces, ete. 
tains, besides a short treatise on the Gregorian system of 
notes, the music of the proper of the Mass for every feast 
of the year, as well as a number of Gregorian settings for 
the various parts of the Common of the Mass. The book 
is well printed and attractive in form, and the price ($1.50) 
is no deterrent. 


An anonymous lawyer presents his brief for Christianity in a 
slender volume called “The Living Witness” that Herder pub- 


lishes. In a dozen chapters the credentials of the Church as a 





teacher of truth are examined and the author tells why he accepts 
her testimony. It should be a good book to put into the hands 
of professional men who are unbelievers. 

In Mr. E. T. Cook’s new biography of John Ruskin there is 
an interesting chapter on that great stylist’s manner of writing. 
“My own literary work was always done as quietly and method- 
ically as a piece of tapestry,” says Ruskin. “It gave me no seri- 
But these assertions are to be taken with large 
allowances. For “the arrangement, both of his materials and of 
his sentences cost him, in fact, infinite labor.” A sentence of 
“Modern Painters” was often written over four or five times and 
tried in every word for perhaps an hour, perhaps a forenoon, be- 
fore it was passed for the printer.” Though Ruskin “did not con- 
sciously imitate any model,” says his biographer, “every day he 
had great models before him.” “The constant study of the Bible 
colored alike Ruskin’s thought and his style; it is ingrained in 
the texture of almost every piece from his pen.” “He arose with 
the sun and before breakfast made notes of a few verses of the 
Bible—and then he took down his Plato and translated a passage 
from the ‘Republic’ or the ‘Laws.’” Ruskin’s ear was as sensi- 
tive to the sound of his paragraphs as was his eye to their 
structure, and Mr. Cook gives examples of sentences that eve: 
in their first draft seemed to be faultless, but which Ruskin would 
not publish till he had completely altered them. 


ous trouble.” 


“The Little Apostle on Crutches,” by H. E. Delemar« 
(Benziger Bros.), is a touching and inspiring story of a 
true manly boy, who shoulders his crutches to sell papers 
in order to help out a valiant Christian mother. He does 
much else that is good, by the way, and the incidences and 
coincidences are so well conceived and naturally set down 
that they have all the appearances of having happened. It 
is a first-rate boys’ and girls’ book, and they will like to 
read it. 

E. Dimmler, in his “Matthaus,” presents us with a com 
plete picture, painted in miniature, of the life of Christ. It 
is a blending of narrative and explanation following the 
order of. the first Evangelist, with whose words each section 
closes. The volume is published by the Volksvereinsverlay. 
M.-Gladbach; price 1,20 mk, Similar editions of Mark, Luk: 
and John are soon to be issued, 





“Do-Re-Mi-Fa” is not the name of a music book, but of 
“a family chronicle” by Father David Bearne, S.J. Th: 
four boys so named for short are the sons of an Anglicai 
vicar who becomes a Catholic, and whom they help to bear 
the changes of fortune his conversion entails. It is to b« 
feared, however, that American boys will find the four a 
rather uninteresting set. R. & T. Washbourne. 


Leon Simon has translated from the Hebrew seventeen 
“Selected Essays” by Asher Ginzberg, whose pen name is 
Ahad Ha’ An, “One of the People.” The author is an en 
thusiastic promoter of the Zionist movement. Leaving their 
ghettos and abandoning their counting houses, he would 
have the Jews now scattered throughout the world gather 
in Palestine again as a nation, recover their ancient char- 
acter and mould their lives anew on the teachings of the 
law and the prophets. The scheme is rather visionary. It 
would be interesting to see how many American Hebrews 
would now be willing to live in Palestine. The book is 
printed in Philadelphia by the Jewish Publication Society of 


America. 


“With Christ My Friend” is a little Eucharistic work by 
the Rev. Patrick J. Sloan, the author of several books that 
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Sunday school teachers have found useful. Its sixty-five 
short chapters are well suited to the varying moods and 
needs of those who frequently visit the Blessed Sacrament. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tennyson and His Friends. paid dy Hallam, Lord Tennyson. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. Net $3 
George the Third and Charles Fox. 
Revolution. B i? Rt. Hon. George Otto Trevelyan, matt 
two volumes. Vol New York: Longmans, Green & C 
The New oe rad Essay on Certain Political and Socncwie Ten- 
dencies in the United States. By Walter E, Weyl, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Net $2.00. 


The Concluding Part of the American 
O.M. In 


Girls’ Clubs and Mothers’ Meetings. By Madame Cecilia. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Net 60 cents. 

Latin Publications: 

Psalterium. Breviarii Romani. Cum Ordinario Divini Officii. Jussu SS. 
D. N. Pii PP. X. novo ordine per Hebdomadam dispositum et editurn. 
Editio Prima Post Typicam. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.10. 

French Publications: 
L’Education Chrétienne. Conférences par M. L’Abbé Henri Le Camus. 


Paris: Tequi, 82 Rue Bonaparte. 

L’ Education uchorletiqns. Par J. C. Broussolle. Paris: P. Tequi. Prix 
2 fr. 

Y a-t-il un Dieu? Y a-t-il survie de l’ame aprés la mort? Paris: P. Tequi. 


Prix 2 fr. 
J’ai perdu la Foi! Réponse a oy: moderne. 
R. Ramon Ruiz Amado, S.J. Paris: Tequi. 
La Contemplation, ou Principes de Théologic Mystique. 


Conférences. Par 
Prix 2 fr. 
*P ar x 2. & 


Lamballe. Paris: P. Tequi. 
Conseils 4 une Amie, Houvelle édition revue par Jean de Puisaleine. 
Paris: P. Tequi. Net 2 fr. 
German Publications: 
Von Dr. Gray’s Blindheit. Eine Erzahlung aus dem irischen Priesterleben. 


New York: Benziger Brothers. 
Augustin Egger. Herausgegeben von 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 


Von Can. B. N. Sheehan. 
Predigten des hochwst. Herrn Dr. 
Dr. Adolph Fah. Dritter Band. 


EDUCATION 


In a singularly appreciative notice of a work recently brought 
out by Longmans, a writer in the London Times’ “Educational 
Supplement” of January 2 of this year urges classical teachers 
of the day to study this latest contribution to the history of 
classical teaching. The work, “Studies in the History of Classi- 
cal Teaching, Irish and Continental, 1500-1700,” is from the pen 
of Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J., Professor of Education in the Na- 
tional University of Ireland. The Times writer tells us that 
Father Corcoran “has based upon the lucky discovery of a com- 
plete copy of the Irish Jesuit William Bathe’s ‘Janua Lingu- 
arum,’ published at Salamanca in 1611, a stimulating study of 
the methods of Post-Renaissance classical teaching, methods 
which he shows are far from those generally practised in the 
present day.” One versed in the process of classical drill in 
our time will find, says the writer, “the conclusions of Father 
Corcoran to be a sharp challenge to the whole theory of classi- 
cal education as we know it.” 

* * * 


Of special interest is the second part of the work, in which is 
given an exposition of the aims and methods of classical teach- 
ing, as it was generally understood in the first two centuries 
after the Renaissance. The Times critic thus summarizes this 
portion of Father Corcoran’s volume: “The eternal question, 
What is the object of a classical training? admitted to Bathe 
and his contemporaries of one immediate, but not wholly ex- 
clusive, answer: mastery of speech and writing in Latin. Latin 
being the key, as it is no longer, to all knowledge and all pro- 
fessions, the best way of imparting mastery of it was the school- 
master’s supreme problem. The language had to be written 
and spoken in a way which has since come to be regarded as 
unnecessary, or even impossible. Nor was the feat of its 
acquisition to be a purely intellectual one; an opportunity for 
ethical training was to be provided concurrently. The teacher’s 
methods were not those which should lead to the greatest knowl- 
edge of concrete facts, but those which should develop the pupil’s 





moral powers by eliciting and encouraging his powers of will 
and self-expression.” 
® “ ~ 

How did Bathe and his contemporaries aim to attain this re- 
sult?) “To this end,” the summary continues, “grammar was 
placed in a subordinate position; original composition was in- 
sisted on from the first and graduated carefully to suit the pupil’s 
age and attainments; translation from the vernacular was un- 
heard of, the only language translated being Greek in the case 
of higher students; reading was made largely subservient to the 
art of eloquence; and conversation, though discouraged, except 
under proper guidance, among the very young as tending to do 
more harm than good, was practised steadily all through. The 
result was to turn out young men with a complete mastery, no 
mere book-knowledge, of the principal epistemonic language as 
a living tongue, for daily use in Court, cloister, forum, camp or 
study; and, added to it, went a wide acquaintance, complete for 
all subsidiary purposes, of the sister-tongue, Greek. The finished 
product of such a training would be the full, ready and accu- 


rate man.” 
k * * 


Father Corcoran does not positively say how far such a pro- 
gram should or could be carried out now, when so much atten- 
tion is paid in classical drill to textual criticism, comparative 
philology and archaeology, details practically disregarded by 
Bathe and his friends. It is clear, however, that his sympathies 
are with the old way as superior in theory and result to the 
later. And that the Times reviewer is not unkindly disposed 
to this position of the Irish University Professor the opening 
sentences of his paper would incline one to believe: “Consule 
scholas Jesuitarum. The classical teacher, whose debt to the 
Jesuits is perhaps more than he knows (did not the ‘Gradus’ 
itself originate from one of the Society?), will do well to avail 


himself of a fresh opportunity to follow Bacon’s advice by 
reading Professor Corcoran’s new book.” 
* ok * 


Three main objections, one would judge, influence the au- 


thor’s unmistakable stand in favor of the older methods. Fa- 
ther Corcoran finds no great merit in the exaggerated philology 
that rules classical work in so many schools to-day, and he is 
not slow, in consequence, to affirm that grammar as it has de- 
veloped in modern schools has won for itself an importance 
entirely apart from its educational value; he regrets, too, that 
our reading is confined to a few books, and those mostly the 
more difficult ones; finally, he complains that the modern classi- 
cal curriculum is bereft of the ethical purpose easily noted as 
entering into the old ways and methods. Translation from the 
vernacular is, he contends, the chief work in composition now 
done in classical schools, and “composition done by means of 
translation from the vernacular is no such moral stimulant as 
original work, whether letter, essay, or verse.” 

One is glad to note the emphatic protest registered by Catholics 
in many sections of the country to the misstatement of fact which 
appears in a government report recently published. Speaking 
of private schools, the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, in the report of the Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1911, 
No. 13, whole No. 460, page 12, presumes to make this comment : 
“In general it is true that the competition of the public schools 
tends to cause these private institutions to endeavor not to fall 
too far behind in the quality of their teachings.” Presumably 
the Commissioner states what he believes to be true, but his 
words betray a strange lack of knowledge on the part of one 
holding the position. An educator of the Commissioner’s prom- 
inence should surely be well acquainted with the very complete 
system of education carried on by Catholic institutions. He 
ought to know that instead of their being spurred on to equal 
efforts by public school system and methods, there is coming 
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to be very general recognition of the fact that the conservative 
educational methods prevailing in Catholic institutions, ele- 
mentary and secondary and college, have done much better serv- 
ice in educational work than the supposedly advanced and pro- 
gressive methods of secular schools. The severe criticisms passed 
on public school methods of late, criticisms confined to no single 
section of the country, taken in connection with the uniform 
success achieved by pupils in Catholic schools where occasion 
fers of competition with public school students, should suggest 
greater modesty and accuracy of statement on the part of the 
Commissioner, 

Dr, Dunne, Bishop of Bathurst, speaking at the blessing of 
the foundation stone of a new Catholic school in the Blayney 
listrict of his diocese, gives an excellent statement of the Cath- 
olic attitude regarding State schools, a question regarding which 
Catholics in distant Australia find themselves in quite the same 
position as we here in the United States. 

“It must always be borne in mind,” says Bishop Dunne, “that 
we do not quarrel with our opponents because they require a 
different brand of education to ours; on the contrary, we hold 
that all denominations are entitled to whatever system suits 
them best, and satisfies them, but our complaint is, that hold- 
ing different views on education from theirs, which we cannot 
abandon, they want either to force us to conform to theirs or 
to penalize our schools by taking our money contributed in 
taxes and by giving us nothing in return for what they have 
forcibly taken from us. In justification of their refusal to meet 
our wants they say that our requirements are unreasonable— 
that in a mixed community there must always be a compromise, 
that the existing compromise fairly meets our requirements, and 
that a large portion of our people are contented with it. All of 
these assertions, if true, would indeed be solid arguments, but 
when analyzed are found to be little better than plausible state- 
ments which only mislead or deceive those whom they affect 
most. In any private transaction in life a treatment like that 
meted out te Catholics in this most serious matter would be 
considered most unjust, and little short of robbery, deserving 
M. J. O'C. 


heavy and summary punishment.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


A fortnight ago we mentioned the three elements of every 
social reform, and pointed out the duty of every sane reformer 
to respect the right idea of each in the changes he may propose 
to make. Now we have something to add which concerns di- 
rectly the second element, namely, the term to be attained, and 
which may touch indirectly the others; since the morality of 
actions in themselves indifferent is determined by their end. 

As man is immortal, his activity reaches out beyond this finite 
The last end of his creation is reached not here, but 
elsewhere. But as all his actions must be directed to his last end, 
this may not be put aside in schemes of social reform. The per- 
sistent violation of this principle is the crime against humanity 
of reformers outside the Catholic Church, One must not be 
surprised at their conduct, as it harmonizes perfectly with the 
spirit of the age which separates Church and State, divides 
morality from religion, and pretends that science contradicts 
revelation. Those who are obstinate in this last error naturally 
go further than others in social matters, and pretend that the 
Church is the opponent of every reform. The contrary is the 
case. The Church favors every orderly alleviation of the phys- 
ical lot of mankind; for, as Leo XIII teaches, with St. Thomas, 
physical misery is for the common run of men an obstacle to 
the supernatural life, which moderate comfort favors not a little. 

Social reform, then, like everything else in this passing world, 
is but a means to the great end of man’s creation, his eternal 
is therefore subject to the general law of means, 


world. 


happiness. It 





namely, a means is to be used as much, and only inasmuch, as 
it conduces to the obtaining of the end. This is the sense of 
the warnings of the Gospel: “Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures on earth, but in heaven”; “Those who will be rich fall into 
a snare”; “Love not the world nor the things of the world, for 
if you love the world you cannot love God,” etc, They all tell 
us that earthly goods are not to be sought for their own sake, 
nor because they gratify our desires, but only as the means to 
help us to serve God more perfectly. To see in such maxims 
the injunction to ignore the creatures God has put in this world 
with us is an absurd exaggeration, derogatory to the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator and to the intelligence He has given us 
to discern the last end of our creation and the relation other 
creatures bear to it. 

Rationalistic sociology, whether agnostic or frankly atheistic, 
ignores all this, and, therefore, is working infinite spiritual harm 
to those it pretends to benefit. Moreover, it does not give them 
any permanent material happiness; for when disorder reigns in 
man’s interior no permanent happiness is possible. Catholic so- 
cial reformers, who propose most laudably to combat the errors 
of the Rationalists, should not neglect this fundamental error. 
On the contrary, they should, as good strategists, make it the 
object of their strongest attack, for it is the key to the whole 
position of the enemy. “As for riches and other things which 
men call good and desirable, whether we have them in abun- 
dance or lack them altogether—so far as eternal happiness is 
concerned—it matters little; the only important thing is to use 
them properly,” says Leo XIII in the great encyclical in which 
he defends formally the working classes and asserts their rights; 
a document which, as we have said before, must be mastered by 
every Catholic Sociologist and applied in its entirety to the 
grave questions he sets himself to solve. 

Hence we see how absolutely necessary it is that Catholic 
social action should be directed by the Church. As the matter 
is dangerous, full of possibilities of going astray, one may assert 
that in it one must imitate the careful workman, who, when en- 
gaged in a difficult and delicate piece of work, is applying his 
level, his plumb-line, his measure and his square at every in- 
stant, knowing that this is the only way to preserve it from 
errors that would ruin it altogether. The True Catholic So- 
ciologist will therefore have before him constantly the Gospel 
and the Encyclicals of Leo XIII, which are nothing else than the 
authoritative exposition of the Gospel’s teaching. By them he 
will level, set upright, measure and square his work, which will 
thus endure when all mere human systems are perishing, and 
will be a true blessing for mankind for time and eternity. 


H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


With the caption “A Valuable Feature” the Newark, N. J., 
Monitor of March 9 prints the following editorial, which as a 
well-merited tribute to our associates of the Catholic press we 
take much pleasure in republishing: 

“There is a feature of the Catholic weekly which we desire to 
call to the attention of our readers. Perhaps they have noticed 
it themselves, perhaps they have not. Every Catholic paper is a 
Catholic digest. Our readers will find in The Monitor, as the 
weeks go by, expressions of opinion, pieces of news, valuable 
essays, historical and local information from every portion of 
the globe. 

“We have on our exchange list weeklies and periodicals pub- 
lished even in the most distant regions, and we esteem it a priv- 
ilege to cull from them for our readers anything of value that 
might serve to interest or instruct them. Thus frequently in our 
columns will be found articles from the London Tablet, the 
Liverpool Catholic Times, the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, the Bombay Examiner, Monsignor 
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O’Kelly’s Rome, the Canadian Register, and the Catholic weeklies 
of far distant Australia. At times, our readers may enjoy a 
translation from L’Etude or some other fine French Catholic 
magazine. 

“We give our readers such extracts as will interest them from 
the reviews and magazines, religious and secular, of our own 
country, It is through the Catholic weeklies that special articles 
on the Church or cognate subjects filter down to the people from 
the secular monthlies and quarterlies, and frequent quotations 
are found in the columns of The Monitor from the Catholic 
World of the Paulist Fathers, the Jesuit Review, AMERICA, the 
Rosary, the Dominican magazine, the learned American Eccle- 
siastical Review, and the Catholic Quarterly, the biting little 
Catholic Fortnightly Review, the scholarly Ave Maria, and the 
zealous missionary publications. 

“What is true of The Monitor in the aspect which we are 
noticing is true to a greater or less degree of every Catholic 
weekly. It is no small labor to keep in touch with this wide 
field, ignoring for the moment all the original matter which ap- 
pears in every Catholic weekly. Even the most humble Catholic 
paper in the land brings a fund of good, clean, useful reading to 
the Catholic home. It is impossible to overestimate the mission 
of the Catholic press. 

“Sonmie day the brick-and-mortar priest and the big-collection 
pastor will appreciate it. 

“In the meanwhile may God give them the grace to bang us; 
we can stand anything but their indifference.” 





THE Boox-Rack NEAR THE CHURCH Door. 


“It is my earnest wish,” says Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
in his Lenten Pastoral, “that in every parish church there be 
‘the book-rack,’ or, at least, the simple table, on which are dis- 
played the periodical publications of Catholic Truth Societies, 
notably the International Truth Society (407 Bergen street, 
Brooklyn), and the Catholic Mind (59 East 83d street, New York 
City)—the price of each separate publication plainly marked 
five cents, or more or less as the case may be. To those publica- 
tions let there be added books of a somewhat higher value, and 
of a more discursive tenor, the price of each equally marked in 
plain figures—these books to be varied from time to time, and 
always chosen with care to suit the demands of the times, or the 
special conditions of the people of the parish. As an inducement 
to purchase and read, when a new periodical or book is placed 
on the book-rack or the book-table, the pastor would do well to 
make the announcement, summarizing the contents, and explain- 
ing the reasons of the choice he had made. 

“These book-racks or book-tables may be in charge of some 
zealous young man, willing to contribute a few moments of his 
Sunday leisure to the good cause, or they may be turned over, 
without further oversight, to the intelligent research and honest 
dealing of the crowd. The first method I prefer as the more sure 
to secure good results. Finally, in each parish dye provision, in 
one way or another, should be made through which subscriptions 
to a Catholic newspaper may be easily obtained, and what the 
provision is the parishioners should now and then be told.” 





According to the press cables the London Times, commenting 
on the social uproar in England, in a leader entitled “This Hour 
of Lawlessness,” urges the application of the law of conspiracy 
to the ringleaders in the suffragette outrages, which are acts of 
violence, intended to intimidate society. The conspiracy law can 
reach those who, behind the scenes, plan and produce a fund for 
these demonstrations. It continues: 

“Fundamental issues are at stake. The basis, legal and eco- 
nomic, of society is attacked, and it is becoming rapidly plain to 
the ordinary man that new measures of defense are needed to 
meet the new enemies. A bitter experience may be needed before 





society has the courage to do all that is needed, but these are 
times of education, as well as of unrest, and already some lessons 
have been learned.” 

The editorial proceeds to intimate that exceptional measures 
may be taken in respect to the coal strike and the whole question 
of trades unions, saying: 

“Only the other day the House of Lords, in an interesting case, 
as to the position of trades unions, pointed out that those whose 
rules were inextricably mixed up with provisions in restraint of 
trade, were still illegal associations, except so far as was stated 
in the statute of 1871. 

“There is no likelihood of Parliament going back upon what 
was done for the relief of trades unions in 1871 and 1876, but 
the whole subject assumes new aspects, when organizations and 
funds are used to stop or paralyze the entire trade of the country, 
when crowds are made destitute, and when, as must happen, mor- 
tality and disease must increase.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Mgr. Bonzano, the new Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, was consecrated Archbishop of Mytilene, on March 3, 
in the chapel of Propaganda Fide, of which he was rector. 
The consecrating prelate was His Eminence, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, the Papal Secretary of State, assisted by Bishop Ken- 
nedy, rector of the American College, and Mgr. Berruti, Bishop 
of Vigevano. 





The Xavier Free Publication Society for the Blind will soon 
have ready for publication the third and fourth volumes of the 
Douay Bible. The first and second volumes were published some 
time ago. A book for the blind is not a small affair, neither in 
bulk nor the matter of expense. There are in all ten volumes to 
be published, and the foremost dignitaries in the land have 
deemed it an honor to be enrolled as patrons of the work. The 
first volume is a gift to the blind from Cardinal Farley, the 
second volume from Cardinal Gibbons, the third from Cardinal 
O’Connell, and the fourth from Archbishop Quigley. 





The Lenten Pastorals of the Irish bishops express satisfaction 
at the progress of the Temperance movement and the organized 
campaign against the diffusion of evil literature, and urge further 
action in those directions. They refer with pleasure to the near 
approach of self-government and counsel the people to pray that 
the Holy Ghost may enlighten legislators so that the measur« 
may be wise, and fruitful in benefits, spiritual and temporal, t 
the country, Archbishop Walsh orders his clergy to say a Co! 
lect in the Mass daily for this purpose. Speaking of evil liter 
ature, he says Catholics should not leave a penny of their money 
in any shop or place where demoralizing publications are on 
sale, and those who traffic in them are unfit for the reception of 
the Sacraments. Socialism, and strikes as a Socialist weapon 
and conducive to its propaganda, figure with unusual prominence 
in this year’s pastorals. Cardinal Logue, who speaks of “sweat- 
ing” as “grinding the face of the poor and converting into un- 
holy gain the very life and health and happiness of the unfor- 
tunate worker,” advises Irish workers to form unions of their 
own, independent of the English Labor Unions, which are im 
pregnated with Socialism and whose interests are different or 
adverse. Strikes should not be resorted to until every effort at 
conciliation fails, and if charity and Christian principles ani 
mate employer and worker, this will not happen. The Cardinal 
devotes much space to the brutal persecutions of Catholics by the 
Portuguese government, which “are calculated to shock hu 
manity,” yet though Egyptians, Turks, Persians and Congolese 
find zealous advocates in the British Parliament, “no voice is 
raised on behalf of Christians writhing in the grasp of a tyranny 
which is hostile both to God and man.” He dwells on this matter 
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n order “to warn our people against the excesses into which 
Rational freedom, the noblest OBITUARY 


unbridled democracy may run.” 
»£ God’s temporal gifts, and good government are most desirable, 
but when those high ends are pursued by means which ignore 
God's law, trample on the elementary principles of justice and 
hearken only to selfish instinct, “it is not rational freedom which 
results but tyranny, and the most galling of all tyrannies, the 
mob.” 


tvranny of the 


SCIENCE 


{t appears that waves at sea, when fully developed by a storm, 
travel with the same velocity as does the wind, and that breakers 
reaching the coasts after storms in the Atlantic show a deep 
water speed equal to the maximum recorded velocity of the 
wind that raised them. Whether there be any waves that reach 
a velocity greatcr than the wind’s is not clear; at all events, if 
such there be, it is quite certain that they do not reach an 
amplitude sufficient to form breakers, 


lechnical Paper No. 6. of the Bureau of Mines, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that irregularity in the rate of burning of fuses 
ised in mining and blasting operations is the cause of many 
accidents in mines. The rate of burning is influenced by tem- 
perature and pressure, Under varying conditions of pressure 
practically all types of fuse vary in their rates of burning. Such 
pressure as can readily be occasioned by the confinement of 
the gases evolved by the burning fuse itself is sufficient to in- 
crease the normal rate of burning from 92.5 seconds per meter 
(28.2 seconds per foot) to 21 seconds per meter (6.4 seconds 
The effect of high temperature is to retard the 
burning rate. Climatic conditions have an effect also. Damp 
fuse burns more slowly than normal fuse, and fuse that has 
been wetted and then dried thoroughly tends to burn at a 
rather slow rate. Mechanical injury also affects the fuse; so 
much so, indeed, that the burning may be almost instantaneous. 
Operators are warned to store their fuses carefully, and to 
from unfavorable conditions. 


per foot). 


them 


protect 


Che direct production, of steel from magnetite ores contain- 
ing titanium and traces of vanadium gives a tool steel of fairly 
good quality. A cylindrical furnace was employed, measuring 
18 inches in height and 14 inches in diameter, with two lateral 
graphite electrodes of one square inch cross-sectio:. The maxi- 
mum current dragged across the electrodes was 200 amperes at 
a voltage of 110. The slag and ore were first fused in the 
‘lectric arc, and the electrodes were then dipped into the bath. 
Che composition of the ore used was: 51.45 per cent. of iron, 7.5 
per cent, of titanium, .12 per cent. of nickel and traces of sulphur 
ind vanadium, The charge was 100 parts of ore, 20 of limestone 
ind 18 of carbon formed into briquettes with molasses and 
water in the proportions of 10 to 16. Although no deoxidiz- 
ing agent was used, a sound ingot weighing 3 pounds was ob- 
tained. Close figuring on the price of the ore, limestone, power 
ind electrodes makes the cost of the steel two cents per pound. 


Sulphalium, one of the latest alloys, is about 3 per cent. denser 
than aluminium. It lends itself readily to the tool, as there is 
no dragging of the material nor clogging of files as occurs with 
aluminium. Its melting point is 1,200 degrees Fahrenheit, slightly 
higher than that of aluminium. Castings taken directly from 
moulds showed a tensile strength of from 17,500 to 21,700 pounds 
per square inch and an elongation of 0.4 to 1.2 per cent. in length 
of 4 inches. Sea-water does not affect this alloy, and it is 
especially serviceable where rigidity is desired, but not at the 


expense of lightness F. Tonporr, S.J. 





Sir Francis Cruise, M.D., K.S.G., died in Dublin, February 26, 
in his seventy-eighth year. Educated in the Jesuit Colleges of 
Belvedere and Clongowes, he graduated in Arts and Medicine in 
1858, and in 1861 joined the staff of the Mater Misericordiae 
Hospital, where he attained international reputation as a physi- 
cian, He was elected member of the English Royal College of 
Surgeons and President of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ireland. He contributed many valuable treatises to medical 
literature, and for this and his eminence in practical medicine 
he was knighted by Edward VII, and was later offered a bar- 
onetcy, which he declined. He attained a wider fame by his con- 
tributions to religious literature. He wrote several of the Irish 
Catholic Truth Society's publications, and his “Thomas a Kempis 
and the Authorship of the Imitation” is a classic, and the last 
word on the subject. He also edited what is deemed the best 
edition of “Imitatio Christi.” For his vindication of the author- 
ship to their townsman the people of Kempen named one of 
their street “Franz Cruise.” He devoted much of his time to 
the Catholic hospitals of Dublin and contributed liberally to 
those and other Catholic institutions. He also assisted by his 
writings and influence the cause of Catholic education, and served 
as Commissioner of Education and Senator of the National Uni- 
versity. An accomplished musician, he edited several pieces of 
classical music, and was wont to play in the orchestra of the 
Dublin Catholic churches. For his services to Catholicity he 
received from Pius X, in 1905, the Decoration of Knight of 
Gregory the Great. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


History AS TAUGHT AT HARVARD. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding in regard to 
the statements which I made about the courses in history at 
Harvard, I would like to emphasize the fact that they apply only 
to the particular course mentioned, and are not to be construed 
as extending in any way to all the courses in that department. 
Many of the courses in history, although taught by Protestants, 
have the reputation of being extremely fair and impartial in 
dealing with the Catholic Church. The particular course to 
which I made reference, however, is a very important one from 
the Catholic point of view, as it deals with the history of Europe 
from the fall of Constantinople to the end of the age of Louis 
XIV, and includes many of the most critical points of the 
Church’s history, In putting this course in the hands of a pro- 
fessor who does not treat the Catholic side fairly, Harvard has 
made a mistake which I feel ought to be made known to Cath- 
olics. Beyond this, however, I do not wish my remarks to be 
taken as condemning the entire department of history. I hope 
this will serve to make clear any possible misunderstanding. 

RIcHARD DANA SKINNER. 


Cambridge, Mass., March 3. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


(From the last Pastoral Letter of Right Rev. C. Van de Ven, 
D.D., Bishop of Alexandria, La.) 

“Our educated Catholic gentlemen should subscribe for the 
Jesuit Review, America. No Catholic that lays claim to culture 
and scholarship can do without it.” 

(From the Newark, N. J., Monitor, March 9.) 

“We wish to say that the educated Catholic of the United 
States who was not satisfied with the latest number of AMERICA 
is hard indeed to please. The pages of the Jesuit periodical are 
chock full of meaty reading.” 








